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FlectriKilns 
Materials 
UT 


DEPT. E, ELECTRIKILN DIVISION 
3470 —. 5TH AVE. COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 


PLEASE SEND ME YOUR GENERAL CATALOG 
OF ELECTRIKILNS AND ALL SUPPLIES 
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Art Studio 
Owner 


Public School 
Teacher 


Private Class 
Teacher 


Therapist 





Economical 


TOP-LOADING 
ELECTRIKILNS 


Save your time . . . cut power 
costs! These ElectriKilns are de- 
signed for the special needs of 
hobbyist and teacher. Fast-firing 
up to 2,000° F. .. . heat-saving 
. . . low power input. Heating 
elements scientifically arranged 
to assure uniform heat distribu- 
tion and long life. 


TOP-LOADERS capacities from 
4860 cu. in. 786 cu. in. 


Multi-Pur pose 


SIDE-LOADING 
ELECTRIKILNS 


Particularly suited to  school- 
room and studio, as well as to 
hobbyist needs. Rugged con- 
struction, built with wide safety 
factor . . . models firing up to 
2,000° F., 2175° F., 2500° F., 
2700° F. Open type heating ele- 
ments for longer life . . . placed 
under hearth and on sides to in- 
sure even heat distribution. 


ill 





SIDE-LOADERS bench and floor 
dels wi pacities from 9680 
cu. in. to 216 cu. in. 















Reliable 
HARROP SUPPLIES 


Just brush on HARROP Series B Liquid 
Underglaze colors . . . solve most any 
problem in slip painting green or bisque 
ware. Smooth, even coverage . . . intense 
colors in a pleasing range . . . concen- 
trated, may be thinned with water. 









All types Colors and Finishes, Clays and 
Plasters, Pottery Tools, Kiln Furniture and 
Supplies, Painting and Air-Brush Equip- 
ment, Sericrafters water-mount Decals, Etch- | 
all Cream for removing fired gold and china 





street. 


paint, Ceram-Ink, Craftool power wheel, 
Ceramic Nets and Laces. 
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‘ FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

















| IMITATED 
BUT NEVER 
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BEAUTY 











CERAMIC COLOR MANUFACTURERS 


contained excitement 


That's what you'll find when you open 


VELVET 


DULL 


SMOOTH BISQUE-LIKE 


in an exciting array of colors 


Write for free catalogue 


Meet you at the Hobby Show 
Asbury Park, N.J. May 13-17 


Re-Ward 2460 East 58th St. Los Angeles 58, Calif. 











GRUMBACHER 


235 WASHINGTON ST. 





S |Red sable point _____--size 815-00 
| Red sable point ____---size 815-1 
Red sable point _______size 815-3 


Finest Camel Hair Flats size 7842-14, 
/ | Finest Camel Hair Flats size 7842-4, .45 each 
| Finest Camel Hair Flats size 7842-'4 


Square shader quills size 297-2 
Square shader quills ___size 297-7 
Pointed, shorts, quills __size 298-2 
| Pointed, shorts, quills __size 298-7 


The finest and most dependable 
} name in brushes. 


| We are extremely proud to handle this 
line and because of fast service we are in 
an excellent position to handle all orders 
at once on any brush listed below. 


.28 each 
33 each 
.44 each 
.40 each 


.55 each 
.30 each 
.60 each 
.23 each 
.40 each 


Excellent discounts to studios and dealers 
WE PAY POSTAGE—MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 


| the HOUSE of CERAMICS 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 
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COMPLETE... 
LINE OF POTTERY SUPPLIES 


QUALITY MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


FAST SERVICE 
REASONABLE PRICES 





NEW NEW NEW 


BELLEEK SLIP CONE 6 
White and 9 colors 


Transparent Glaze-Cone 3- Will Not Sag 
WHITEST AND MOST TRANSLUCENT 


Prices on Request 


lil ease sera 
RODER_ 


CERAMIC STUDIO 
1828 ARCH ST.  * PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The would, oven..itte 
ORTON CONES 
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... the accepted standard 
for over 55 years... 


When you include plaques of Orton 
Cones in your ware setting, you are 
using the most widely accepted, and 
accurate means of determining the 
heat advance and distribution through- 
out the ware setting, and the end 
firing point. 


For over 55 years Orton has been the 
first source of pyrometric cones in 
both the hobby and commercial fields 
—because their consistent accuracy 
assures the user of a constant time- 
temperature measurement. The result 
is better, more uniform ware time 
after time. 


Because Orton Cones are so inexpen- 
sive, (a four-cone plaque costs only 
a few pennies) you should always in- 
clude a sufficient quantity in each set- 
ting as the one sure means of obtain- 
ing constantly, well fired ware. Your 
local dealer will be pleased to advise 
you as to which cone numbers are 
best suited to your particular needs. 
e 
YOUR CERAMIC SUPPLY HOUSE 
CARRIES A COMPLETE STOCK OF 
ORTON CONES 


Send for your free copy of “The 


rm 


Properties and Uses of 
Pyrometric Cones” 


Let us send you a free 
copy of this valuable 
56 page booklet. It tells 
how to use Orton Cones 
correctly and to best 
advantage, and also in- 
cludes other valuable 
information on firing 
ceramic wares. 


TheEdward ORTON, Jr. 


Ceramic Foundation 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














letters 





That Missing January Number 


Gentlemen: 

A friend loaned me the January issue of 
your new magazine—what a marvelous ex- 
perience!! Thank you .. . I feel terrible, 
though, that I did not learn of its existence 
‘till it was too late to beg, borrow, or steal 
the January issue . . . Is it at all possible 
to obtain [it]? I would be so grateful since 
I intend to start a file. 

Again congratulations; it is certainly not 
my usual nature to write an indorsement 
but—this is really exciting. 

(Mrs.) ANN CROCKER 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| Gentlemen: 





... Thank you most heartily for a fine, 
usable magazine. It is the type of magazine 
that has been needed for years in school- 
rooms all over the country. I just regret I 
failed to receive the first issue. 

HELEN D. Beprorp 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


® It is with mixed emotions that we tell 
friends Crocker, Bedford, and the many 
others who want back issues that 
January, February, and March are out 
of print. 


Hail Henry! 


Dear Mr. Bollman: 

Bravo! on your open letter in the March 
issue . . . CERAMICS MONTHLY needs your 
non-traditional views. More power to you. 

ARTHUR V. WALDRON 
North Brooklin, Me. 


Dear Mr. Bollman: 

You are a man after my own heart! After 
reading your open letter in the March, °53, 
issue of CERAMICS MONTHLY, I had to write 
and thank you for putting into words the 
feeling a large majority of American potters 
like myself have lacked the courage and 
opportunity to express regarding the “Holier 
than Thou” attitude Bernard Leach displays 
towards us, 

As just a hobby potter, I, too, would 
like my voice raised in protest with yours 
against the condescension and, to me, humili- 
ation of Bernard Leach’s lectures and articles 
about our American potters, while he was a 
guest in our great country. 

There will always be Beauty, Form, and 
Grace in any country at any century, past, 
present, or future, as long as people are 
born with the God-given grace to see, 
<a and transmit it into tangible 
objects. 

(Mrs.) Martin O. DEABLER 
Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 

Three cheers for Mr. Bollman and his 
open letter in the March issue of CERAMICS 
MonTHLY! 

One of Webster’s definitions of tradition 
is “ancient custom.”” How ancient and whose 
custom? One could argue therefore that all 
tradition stemmed from the Chinese and 
Egyptians and there is no English, or other 
“tradition,” at all! 

Mr. Leach seems to have great difficulty 
in recognizing the fact that the pots we 
make are not intended for tradition-con- 
scious England or Europe at all, but for 
America, where a great number of us are 
foreign born or of foreign extraction and 
brought our tradition with us. Thus we 
are really a conglomerate of all traditions; 


and that in itself should evolve an American 
Tradition in time, if we must have one, But 
I note that most of the foreign-born potters 
are eager to shed their European ideas and 
to work unhampered by limitations of 
custom, 

It seems to me it should be possible to 
make a good, “honest” pot, serviceable for 
modern living, without regard to how our 
ancestors would have done it. 

ANNE Marie O'NgiL 
Stinson Beach, Calif. 


Heel Henry! 


Gentlemen: 

Come, Mr. Bollman, admit you were a 
bit hasty . . . You have pitted yourself 
against some pretty stiff competition. Leach’s 
opinions . . . may be unpalatable to you, 
but you must admit that Leach and Hamada, 
operating on the tradition level, have pro. 
duced some of the world’s best pottery ... 

Gene H. Dent 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 

The Stuelands should be complimented 
for their well-written open letter which 
appeared in the April issue. I was par 
ticularly pleased to note it was not pre 
sented as a rebuttal to [Mr. Bollman], 
whose comments should not have _ been 
dignified with a reply. 

NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST 


Readers Suggest, Perkins Replies 


Gentlemen: 

have greatly enjoyed the articles by 
Dorothy Perkins on ‘Free Form” in the 
February and March issues of CERAMICS 
MonTHLy. I have also enjoyed every other 
part of your delightful magazine. It is the 
type of magazine I have dreamed of and 
hoped some day to see throughout 27 years 
of teaching and directing ceramics in our 
public schools. 

In those years of teaching both students 
and adults, I have used all types of design 
and innumerable techniques for developing 
them. I have used free form for many years 
and would like to make a suggestion that 
might help many of your less experienced 
or timid readers or those who may not wish 
to bother with the mess usually made using 
plaster. 

With all due respect to Mrs. Perkins, 
whom I greatly admire, and to all other 
instructors of ceramics who teach the same 
method, plaster forms are not necessary .. . 
a clay form [works fine} .. . 

WarREN H. Hosmer 
Lansing, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

May I commend you for publishing the 
excellent series of articles on the techniques 
and aesthetics of the free form. The author 
well summarizes the thoughts and feelings 
of many of us who work in this medium, 
and the examples reflect the philosophy of 
the discussion beautifully. 

I would, however, take issue with the 
second article of the series which advocates 
the use of plaster in making a “hump” (or 
core) as a departure for an asymmetric 
form . . . I would suggest clay .. . 

(Mrs.) H. A. Brown 
Madison, Wis. 


® For details on clay vs. plaster forms, 
see “Suggestions from Our Readers, 
Page 30, this issue. Mrs. Perkins’ reply 
to the above letters follows. 
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Thanks for lovin’ our 
new cone 06 one-fire 





BEACHSTONE GLAZES 


with the touch-appeal of a silky little 
kitten on the keyes. Kitty can't give you 
harmonies but over 50 glorious VELVA- 
PLY colors in gloss, matts and satins 
CAN. 


BEACHSTONE GLAZES with their sub- 
tle colors and textures of pebbles on 
the shore can take you FAR from the 
run-of-the-mill-glazes, yet these aristo- 
crats of ceramics carry an EVERYDAY 
PRICE TAG. 


Ready-mixed, NOTHING TO ADD, Non- 
running, non-chipping. They GLIDE on 
like a dream. Combined with our DEC- 
ORATOR FROST FOR DRIP AND 
OVERLAY designs, BEACHSTONES will 
set your work towards exhibition stand- 


ards. 


BEACHSTONE KITS 


of 5 COLORS, PLUS ONE JAR OF 
FROST only $4.50 plus postage. REG- 
ULAR VELVA-PLY KITS of 6 colors 
$3.50 plus postage. (60c E. of Miss.: 80c 
West.) Color list enclosed. Full 4 oz. 
jars. Orders filled promptly by 


the KAY HARRISON studios 


(Formerly Norwest Ceramics) 


8744 W. McNichols Rd. 
Detroit 21, Mich. 


Every ceramic need under one roof. 
We lead the way in new ideas. Easy 
parking, Day and evening classes. 
UN 2-9222. 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE: The generous sharing 
of ideas and methods by Mrs. Brown and 
Mr. Hosmer is heartening. 


I agree with the above writers that clay 
may be used as they have described. Article 
II of my series on “Free Form” expresses 
the fact that there are many ways of 
approaching the execution of a free form, 
and that the two methods given in some 
detail—pressing clay into a plaster form 
and over a lune form—are but two of 
many. 

The subject of using clay humps, as 
opposed to plaster humps, has arisen. This 
brings out a point—the use of plaster— 
which has long been an area of contention 
among potters. It is unfortunate indeed, to 
my way of thinking, that plaster has been 
relegated to its present position by some 
individual potters and by many schools 
throughout the country. The forces which 
have placed plaster in low esteem are, I 
believe, three-fold: 


1. Plaster is used in the industrial pro- | 


duction of pottery and is therefore 
belittled as a creative material and 
as an aid in producing a creative 
end-product. 


2. Simple drain cast forms often do not 
have the qualities desired by the 
artist. There are, however, other forms 
of casting that allow for unlimited 
creativity. That “one of a kind” is 
“fine art’ and that anything else is 
mass production does not fit into our 
civilization or time. To live ex- 
clusively with the art methods of the 
past is to overlook the advancements 
which are part of our culture. Upon 
the objection of “commerciality’”” many 
ceramic juries reject cast ware. Are 
such rejections purely rejection of 
the use of plaster, or is creativity 
lacking in the artists? 

3. The prevailing attitude against plas- 
ter has also been fostered through the 
mistaken belief that plaster work is 
inevitably messy—which it need not 
be. 

Not only is plaster a material which may 
be used creatively in itself, but its use in 
the making of ceramic articles is a reality 
of our present-day world. It may seem that 
I am speaking over-emphatically about this 


matter, but it is a subject on which I feel | 


very strongly. I desire to make my view 


clear. Many of my future articles which will | 
appear in CERAMICS MONTHLY will deal | 


with plaster and its uses for the potter, in 
working creatively with the material. 


—Dorotuy W. Perkins 


In Hot Water 
Dear Mr. Carey: 


I read with interest your article ‘Pre- 


pare Your a ae appeared in the | 


March issue o ERAMICS MONTHLY. I 
wonder if you have ever used hot water for 


the mixing process? I find it really breaks | 
up the clay and doesn't seem to do it any | 


harm... . 
LYNN WARREN 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


@ Mr. Carey advises that he knows of 


and approves the “hot water method.” | 


In his article he strove to present a 
general procedure which could be used 
without any special equipment such as 
blungers, plaster bats, and even hot 


water. For details on the hot water | 
procedure, see “Suggestions From Our | 


Readers,” Page 31. 








ARE YOU TIRED 
of 


TALCING MOLDS 
You don’t have to tale. 
LOSS 
Use scrap 100% 
LOSING CASTINGS 
No splits, tears, or warpage. 
Perfect reproductions. 

BREAKAGE 


Exceptionally strong green- 
ware. Water does not affect 
it. 





LIMITATIONS 
Cast anything & everything. 
Nothing impossible. 
Decorate with underglaze — 
lace — Lace slip, & castings 
slip may be thinned. 


MELTING * SAGGING 
CRACKING * DEFORMING 
Fire anything with absolute 
confidence — Fire repeatedly 
— Fast or slow. 

Satin smooth for bisque 
work. 


To avoid these- 
uSe 


“She P. erfect leveadiia r 


Beautiful, white, and _ trans- 
lucent, with craze-proof glaze. 
All slip is milled, aged, screen- 
ed, and magnetic separated. 
Ready for immediate shipping. 





20 Brilliant colors 
9 colors of modeling clay, 
for matched decorating. 


The most plastic, & inexpensive clay 
sold anywhere in the U. S. You see 
the color as you work. 


—Catalogs— 


Studios—give Vendor’s number 


American Beauty Ceramics 
a e PPcvccheita Conlen” 


Mfgrs. & Distributors 
15648 Euclid Avenue 
’ East Cleveland, 12, Ohio 
Tele. Liberty 1-0624 
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Exclusive in 


oY L&LDYNA-KILNS 


ERAMIC hobbyists have a new thrill awaiting 

them! The new L & L electric kilns feature 

DYNA-GLOW elements and element holders. 
Product of L & L research, these new recessed elements 
. . . distribute the heat more evenly ... retain con- 
stant temperatures .. . eliminate dust falling on ware 
being fired ... are easily replaced with pliers and screw 
driver by any amateur ... and they’re unconditionally 
guaranteed for one year! Don’t buy any kiln ’till you’ve 
seen the 37 new L & L DYNA-KILNS with DYNA- 
GLOW ELEMENTS. 2050° and 2300° models in front 
loading and top loading types. Your dealer will have 
them soon. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICES! 
Model Firing Price Crating 
No. Chamber FOB, Chester, Pa. Charge 
N90 11”” sq. x 9” $ 65.00 $3.00 
N100 11” sq. x 11” 80.00 3.00 
9L 12” sq. x 9” 75.00 3.50 
11L 12” sq. x 11” 90.00 3.50 
13L 12” sq. x 131%" 106.00 5.00 
15L 15” sq. x 13%" 125.00 6.00 
138L 18” sq. x 134%” 138.00 6.50 
158L 18” sq. x 15” 181.00 6.50 
188L 18” sq. x 18” 215.00 7.50 
All prices quoted are for 2050° models. 2300° models available 
at slightly higher prices — write for catalog. Write for descriptive 


literature, 37 models, plus name and address of nearest dealer at 
once as production is still not equal to demand. 





Chester 11, Penna. 








"See you 
at the Show!” 


Ceramic hobbyists by the score 
are flocking to the Eastern Cer- 
amic & Hobby Show at famous 
Convention Hall in Asbury Park, 
N. J. (May 13th thru May 17th). 


3e sure to see the SPECIAL- 
IZED booth where all the won- 
derful Specialized products will 
be interestingly displayed. 


Discover for yourself why 
Specialized products are 
best! 


Specialized Ceramics Corp. 


200 West Third St. Plainfield, N. J. 

















NOW! A MODERN, PRECISION WHEEL 


NEW MOTORIZED 
POTTER'S 
WHEEL 


“6a 


DIRECT FROM FAC 
TORY OR DEALER 





Professional Type Variable 
Foot Pedal Speed Control 


New modern design—precision built—for school, studio or 
home. Express yourself. Create your own designs. Mech- 
anism completely enclosed for safety—and to protect from 
moisture and clay. Equipped with both fixed speed and 
variable speed control. Foot pedal control affords instant, 
smooth range 30 to 180 r.p.m. Adjustable armrests. Easy 
to operate—even for handicapped persons. Big 10” throw- 
ing head, with built-in joggles for self centering; reverses 
for casting plaster bats. Large 18” x 18” throwing table 
permits work of any scope; wedging wire attached. Easily 
removable water container fits inside housing. Heavy bronze 
bushings pre-lubricated for years of hard wear. Use any 
% hp motor (not incl.). Shipped fully assembled—just 
mount wheel and motor on any working surface. Designed, 
manufactured and fully guaranteed by Master Mechanic 
Mfg. Co. Wt. 45 lbs. List price, $125. Factory price, $64.95 
plus shipping. Time payment plan available. Free descrip- 
tive circular mailed on request. 

Motor, % hp 115 V.A.C. Specially priced when ordered with 
Master Potter’s Wheel, $16.50. 


MASTER MECHANIC MFG. CO., Dept. 59C, Burlington, Wis. 
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a letter from the editor 


Dear Lesher 


We've received a large number of letters 
during the last couple of months commenting on 
the material appearing in our pages. Some of the 
correspondents have taken issue with what we or 
our authors have to say. However, most of the 
dissenters have taken a healthy, constructive ap- 
proach. Instead of merely complaining or sitting 
silently back with an “I know different” attitude, 
they've submitted their own thoughtfully prepared 
ideas, enabling us to present another point of view 
to our readers. 

Their openness is wholesome and refreshing. 

On the whole, secrecy is as prevalent today as 
sorcery was during colonial days. And we regard 
it in much the same repugnant light. Secrecy is 
practiced not only among professional ceramists 
but also at the beginning level, where it hurts 
the most. Too many “teachers” of hobby classes 
willfully withhold information from their beginning 
students to keep them coming back! 

Perhaps it's time the ceramic art field took 
a lesson from the fields of science. Scientists learned 
long ago that it is far more profitable to share 
“secrets.” Their meeting ground was a publication 
devoted exclusively to their needs. 

In a recent letter, Dorothy Perkins, teacher and 
a “Ceramics Monthly” Contributing Editor, made 
the following statement that pretty well sums up our 
thoughts: “That ideas and differences of opinions 
and methods are brought into the open is, | feel, 
a strong indication that ‘Ceramics Monthly’ is prov- 
ing itself. The free interchange of ideas and opin- 
ions can lead only to the further advancement of 
our field and is a refreshing change from the older, 
secretive attitudes which have so often deterred 
advancement in the creative fields.” 

If ‘Ceramics Monthly” can help to promote 
the “‘declassification of secret information” (to bor- 
row a Government phrase), we will indeed be 
proud. 


Yours sincerely, 


abs 
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IN CERAMIC COLORS 


ARTISTS SETS 


. .. consisting of twenty-five Over- 
glaze or Underglaze Selected 
colors in glass vials, bakelite screw 
caps. Ideal for the student or am- 
ateur potter. 


OVERGLAZE COLORS 


... for all types of Overglaze dec- 
oration. 


UNDERGLAZE COLORS 


. . complete pallette of colors for 
hand painting, spraying, banding 
or printing. Pinks and Crimsons of 
unequalled beauty. 


GLAZE STAINS 


. of strong tinctorial strength, 
ground to the same high degree of 
fineness as our superb line of Un- 
derglaze Colors. 


BODY AND ENGOBE STAINS 


. . . finely ground to insure perfect 
blending with the clay body or slip. 


OILS AND MEDIUMS 
DECALCOMANIA COLORS 


. . . in both Underglaze and Over- 
glaze. 


¥asOr 


COLOR & CHEMICAL WORKS INC. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, oem me) 


oe 
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WHERE TO sHOW 


| CALIFORNIA, Sacramento 

May 20-June 28 
The Kingsley Art Club’s annual exhi- 
bition, to be at Crocker Art Gallery, 
will include sculpture and crafts. For 
residents of the Central Valleys. No 
fee; prizes. Send entries and work 
May 8-9. For details contact Mrs. 
‘George C. Brett, 2757 Curtis Way. 


CoLorapbo, Denver 
June 15-August 2 
Ceramists west of Mississippi, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin may enter the 59th 
| Annual Exhibition of the Denver Art 
Museum, Schleier Galleries. Fee is $1: 
purchase prizes. Entry cards and work 





| due May 23. Send to the Denver Art 


Museum, 1343 Acoma St 


ConNECTICUT, Norwalk 

June 12-July 6 
Residents or natives of New England 
may compete in the Silvermine Guild 
of Artists All New Zngland Show. 
Sculpture accepted. Fee is $3; cash 
prizes given. Entry cards and work 
due May 18. For further information 
contact Chairman Revington Arthur. 


FLoripa, Sarasota 

June 29-July 26 
The Sarasota Summer Festival of the 
Arts will include a craft show. Tool 
and equipment awards, as well as $750 
in cash, to be given. 


Coral Gables 

June 15-July 15 
A competitive exhibition will be pre- 
sented at Lowe Gallery, University of 
Miami. Sponsored by the Ceramic 
League of Miami. Pottery, porcelain, 
sculpture, and enamels accepted. Pur- 
chase and cash prizes to be announced. 
For entry information write Mrs. Jua- 
nita May, 1953 Tiger Tail Ave., 
Miami. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 

June 7-14 
All New England artists—summer resi- 
dents included—eligible to enter the 
Second Annual Boston Art Festival, to 
be held at the Public Gardens. No fee. 
Prizes to be awarded. For information 
regarding entries, contact the Boston 
Art Festival Committee, 38 Newbury 
St. 


WHERE TO GO 


CALiForNIA, Claremont 

Through May 14 
The 10th Annual Invitational Ceramic 
Exhibition of the West Coast will be 
held at the Scripps College campus. 
Indoor and outdoor garden sculpture, 
architectural ceramics, and special con- 
tainers for flower arrangements will be 
displayed. 


address notices of ceramic group meetings and shows to Itinerary 
Editor, Ceramics Monthly, 3494 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 


FLoripA, Tallahassee 

Through May 24 
Exhibition of the 17th Ceramic Na 
tional circuit show. At Florida State 
University. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago 

May 19 
The May meeting of the Chicago Pot 
ters Guild will be held at the Palmer 
House at 7:30 p.M. Several films about 
pottery, pottery making, and materials 
will be shown 


Chicago 
Current 


“Good Design” show. At the Chicago 
Merchandise Mart. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis 

May 17-June 14 
The Second Biennial Indiana Ceramic 
Exhibition, at the John Herron Art 
Museum, Pennsylvania @ 16th Sts. 
Open to Indiana amateurs and profes: 
sionals, the show will include vases, 
bowls, table ware, decorative plaques, 
ceramic sculpture, and enamel on metal 


Kansas, Wichita 

Through May 11 
For living American craftsmen, the 
Eighth National Decorative Art 
Ceramics Exhibition at the Art Asso 
ciation Galleries. Ceramics, enamels, 
and glass on display. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lincoln 
Through May 10 





A show entitled “Massachusetts Crafts | 


Today,” sponsored by the 
Association of Handicraft Groups, is at 


(Please turn to Page 32) 








OUR COVER this month, by Gor- 
don Keith, brings to the fore the 
spiral decoration, much used by 
the Southwest Indians. See Page 17! 
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_ few & useful 


“A GLOSSARY of Ceramic Terms” has been published 
by the Newark Museum, Newark, N. J., in connection with 
its current exhibition “An Introduction to Ceramics.” The 
13-page booklet is particularly useful to ceramists who wish 
brief discussions of types of ware, equipment, and pro- 
cedures used in the ceramic art and craft field. Individual 
copies of the Glossary may be obtained at a cost of 35 cents, 
plus postage, by writing the Museum. 


PORCELAIN CAST- 
ING SLIP having 
exceptionally high 
translucency (see 
cut) and sag resist- 
ance has just been 
introduced by Roder 
Ceramic Studio, 
1828 Arch St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Called 
Belleek slip, it fires 
to maturity at cone 
6. The manufacturer advises that the slip is fast setting 
and has high green strength, and that the bisque surface is 
ideal for china painting. 

The casting slip comes in nine colors, in addition to 
white. A transparent cone 3 glaze in liquid form is also 
available. For further information contact the manufacturer 
direct. 


CHINA WORK is discussed in two booklets now offered 
free by the W. A. Maurer Co., 316-318 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10. The titles are “Enamel Decorations and Paste 
Work on China” and “Luster Application on China.” 

The first tells what enamels are, how to mix them to 
produce different shades, the procedure for applying, how to 
outline the decoration, firing the enamels, and how to do 
raised paste work. 

The luster application booklet reviews lusters in gen- 
eral, their application, brushes to use, outlining, firing, the 
variety of luster colors, and the numerous effects obtain- 
able from lusters. 

When writing for 
CerAMIcS MONTHLY. 


your please mention 


copy, 


A FILM entitled “Pueblo Arts,” containing information of 
interest to the ceramic field, may be obtained on a rental 
basis from most university extension department film li- 
braries and from some public libraries. The one-reel, 16 mm. 
flm is in color and has sound. Prints may be purchased 
from the International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Please mention CERAMICS MONTHLY 
when writing. 


SO CONVENIENT and inexpensive are the Paja Tools, 
handled by Ankraft Products, 919 S. Crysler, Independence, 
Mo., that the ceramist is spared the necessity of gathering 
up the usual assortment of nutpicks, hair pins, and kitchen 
tools before beginning his work. 

Stainless steel points, one at each end of the instru- 
ment, are shrunk-fit in hard plastic handles, and will never 
Tust or come apart. 





lf you have a product or a service you feel will be of 
interest to the readers of “Ceramics Monthly,” send 
the pertinent information and illustrations (if available) 
to the attention of the Editor, “Ceramics Monthly,” 
3494 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio.. 
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30 BRILLIANT CERAMIC COLORS 


--.Ready for instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any of 
the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid Under- 
glaze Colors and apply direct to your ware. Each 
set contains strong, deep colors. Easy to mix for 
intermediate shades or with white for pastels. 


The Underglaze Colors can be used for En- 
gobes or Slip Stains—work equally well on raw 
or bisque ware, in either one or two fires. 


The Overglaze Set is made up of the finest 
colors obtainable, all milled super fine to make 
china painting a real pleasure. Included are 
three costly colors: Pink A-1644, Maroon A-1645 
and Purple A-1649, which contain Gold Com- 
pounds. 


Each set is attractively boxed with two multi- 
purpose brushes and complete instructions. We 
pay postage. 
Liquid Overglaze Set 
(approx. 1/10 lb. of each color) —$10.00 
Liquid Underglaze Set 
(1 full oz. of each color) —$5.00 


Write for catalog and prices on Draken- 
feld Prepared Glazes, Clay Bodies, Electric 
Ceramic Kilns and other high-quality 
ceramic supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 










WORLD'S 
MOST COMPLETE 
STOCK OF 
CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


%; 


Hommel’s sixty-two years of ceramic experience is 
an asset of considerable significance in your selec- 
tion of a RELIABLE source of ceramic supplies. This 
long experience in every phase of ceramic manu- 
facture and service to large pottery firms throughout 
the world will save you many production head- 
aches and show you many shortcuts to quality pro- 
duction. The completeness of Hommel’s stock 
makes it unnecessary to have more than one supplier 
. . » for Hommel has EVERYTHING you will ever 
need in ceramic supplies! 





HOMMEL'S LABORATORIES WILL sn RATE WITH YOU ON YOUR PROBLEMS 


THE 3. HOMMEL co. PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


POTTERY + STEEL AND CAST IRON FRIT 
CERAMIC COLORS + CHEMICALS « SUPPLIES ais WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIER” 


Our Technical Staff ond Samples are available to you 
without obligation. Let us help with your problems. 


West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory and Office; 4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 
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FAENZA 


PRISCILLA M. PORTER visits Faenza, 
Italy, home of Faience ware. For the 
summer traveler, an article (and a 
place) not to be missed. 
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OING abroad this summer? Any- 

one interested in ceramics who 

goes to Italy should not miss 
seeing the International Museum of 
Ceramics and the School of Ceramic 
Art in Faenza. The town can be reached 
from many different points in Italy, 
but the trip from Florence to Faenza is 
a particularly lovely one. It winds up 
and down through the hills of Tuscany 
and Emilia. 

The town is small, busy, provincial, 
with the usual open square in front of 
its cathedral, and the almost equally 
usual market close by, where every- 
thing from shoes and pottery to 
cheeses and vegetables is sold. 

In one corner of this town are the 
institutions. Their purposes are directly 
allied. The name the International Mu- 
seum of Ceramics rings rather modern; 
but the reason for it is, after all, very 
old. The well-known colored glazed 
earthenware known as “faience” has 
been made in Faenza (which means 
faience in Italian) for hundreds of 
years. The method used in making it 
soon became known, and was adopted 
in many countries of the world where 
its origin is still remembered. In Danish 
it is “fajance,” in French “faience,” 
in Spanish “faenza,” in. Russian 
“faiens,” in Finnish “fajanssi,” and in 
Turkish “fayans.” 

The Museum was begun in 1908 
and Dr. Gaetano Ballardini, who was 
its first director, is still in charge. Its 
growth has been steady but not with- 
out many difficulties. The Museum was 
hit by bombs in May, 1944, which de- 
stroyed many objects in the collection 
and much of the contents of the library 
including many of the valuable photo- 
graphs. 

Nevertheless, the Museum has now 
in great part been rebuilt, and though 
at least two ells have not been finished, 
much of the surviving collection is 
again there to be enjoyed and studied. 


QUAINT—and also well-stocked—is the cer- 
amic library in the reconstructed wing of the 
Museum, where a large collection of ceramic 
literature is available. Below: work is in pro- 
gress on the ell damaged by bombs in 
World War Il. 









The Museum’s collection is remark- 


ably complete and varied, showing 
pieces from the time of ancient Egypt, 
Greeee, and Rome to present-day pot- 
tery from almost every country of the 
world, including many of the now 
“Iron Curtain” countries. It includes 
not only true earthenware, of the type 
made in Faenza, but also stoneware, 
porcelain, and commercial ware such as 
is made at Limoges or Ginori. The 
United States is represented by work 
of the Natzlers, the Scheiers, and Bea- 
trice Wood, among the individual pot- 
ters; and from the large potteries 
Limoges and Rookwood. 


HE WORK of the School of 

Ceramic Art is equally notable. 
It was started in 1913 as a place where 
children could be trained in the very 
old and noble art of pottery so that 
they might, upon graduation, be ready 
to get work in that field. The School 
is the only one in Italy that gives 
training in both ceramic engineering 
and in pottery as an art. 

The children start at the age of 10 
or 11 and for three years they have a 
course of general studies in pottery. 
They learn to throw on the wheel, pre- 
pare the clay, and other basic work. At 
the same time, they continue their 
regular school work in literature, geog- 
raphy, history, and other necessary 
school subjects. At the end of the 
three years, they must decide whether 
they wish to concentrate on ceramic 
engineering or become an “art” potter. 

Having decided, again there is a 
three-year period when the students 
specialize in one of the two fields as 
well as continuing with their general 
school studies. At the end of this 


10 








COLLECTIONS in the Museum include an extensive array of Far Eastern ware (left) as 


well as a display of contemporary American ceramics. 


Represented in the latter are such 


prominent American potters as the Scheiers of New Hampshire and the Natzlers of California, 


second three-year period there is a 
further period of two years of “per- 
fection studies” in the field they have 
chosen. So by the time they are 18 or 
19 they are master potters and are 
ready to set up shop for themselves, 
to be employed by one of the many 
“fabriccas,” or to work for a ceramic 
engineering firm. 

It is rare that any student who has 
taken the course shows the least inclin- 
ation to leave it. This is perhaps due 
not only to the long training but also 
largely to the fact that working in clay 
is one of the most generally appealing 
and satisfying of the arts. 

The school contains many laboratories 
for studying the physical and chemical 
properties of clays and glazes. There 
are workrooms for the making of the 
pottery, the decorating of it and for 
the making of molds. They have nine 
kick wheels, the two electric wheels 
being used only for turning the pots, 
and for finishing the plaster molds. 

The kiln room contains six kilns. 
Two of them are very large, each with 
two chambers, the top one for bisque 
and the bottom for glazed ware. These 
are both fired with wood. They have a 
small circular kiln which is also fired 
with wood, and is used for reduction 
work. When asked what they used to 
create the smoke inside the kiln, which 
is necessary for reduction, they replied 
that they used the parings of horses’ 
hoofs, which produced very good 
smoke! In addition to these they have 
two modern electric kilns. 

The clay there as in most other pot- 
teries throughout Italy, is found locally. 
In many cases it is so pure that hardly 
any preparation of it is needed. The 
clay from Faenza, when it has been 


fired to approximately 900 degrees 
Centigrade (cone 010), comes out a 
light pinkish-beige color. It is then 
ready to be glazed and, if needed. 
majolica decoration applied. 


ESIDES the great and good work 

done by the Museum and School, 
Dr. Ballardini has set himself another 
task which he has also fulfilled ad 
mirably. This is the publishing of a 
magazine called Faenza. It contains 
articles always of interest to the potter, 
from many lands, and in various 
languages. The magazine includes an 
English summary of all its foreign 
language articles. It is certainly a truly 
international undertaking. 

On my late visit to this unusual inter 
national institution, I was very deeply 
impressed by this fidelity to an ideal 
The kindness and generosity of those | 
met who are connected with the Mu 
scum and School were outstanding 
They took many hours of their valuable 
time showing me everything they sup 
posed might interest me, and answer’ 
ing patiently all my innumerable 
questions. 

I'm sure the people at the Inter 
national Museum of Ceramics and at 
the School of Ceramic Art in Faenza 
would welcome other sojourners from 
America who wish to learn more of 
European ceramics. They, in turn, 
will wish to hear more of American 
ceramics. @ 


OOCOREEDOOOROHCOTERCOSEDESER ORE OOREHeeEAteRTEDET TONEY 


A member of the “Greenwich House 
Potters” for several years, Miss Porter 
this year became Instructor of Ceramics 
in the Peoples Art Center at the Mw 
seum of Modern Art, New York City. 
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know your equipment and you 
will enjoy it longer. this is es- 


pecially true 


aw KILN 


by KENNETH E. SMITH 


LTHOUGH the kiln is one of 

the most vital pieces of equip- 

ment in a ceramic department 
or hobby or professional studio, it is 
often abused and misused and given 
the least care. Whether your kiln is 
large or small, electric, gas or oil fired, 
many extra years of service can be had 
if the kiln is better understood and 
treated with proper respect. 

One of the first important items to 
consider is the size and type of kiln 
best suited for the purpose. Consider- 
ation should be given to the maximum 
temperature limitations, the type of 
ware to be made, the number of in- 
dividuals who will be making ware to 
be fired, and whether or not custom 
fring will be done. While a kiln with 
a small firing space is quite adequate 
for test work and for the learning pro- 
cess, one such kiln soon becomes too 
small for a group of workers, or even 
one prolific hobby potter. In short, the 
first step in attaining long kiln life is 
to get the right kiln for the job. 

Once the right kiln is obtained, and 
before it is put into service for the 
first time, the tops of all shelves should 
be covered with a heavy coat of kiln 
wash. This is a mixture of refractory 
materials (usually potter’s flint and 
kaclin) which will adhere to the 
shelf, but will never fuse. Thus, kiln 





Mr. Smith, a university teacher of 
ceramics during much of his career, is 
now Manager of the Ceramic Division, 


the American Art Clay Co., Indian , 


apolis, Ind. 
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wash protects the shelves from glaze 
drippings. 

The floor of the kiln should be pro- 
tected by a set of shelves, so that it 
does not become uneven. In an electric 
kiln, with elements in the bottom, this 
false floor should be raised off the 
heating elements at least one-half inch. 
This is to allow for good circulation of 
heat from the bottom elements. If the 
kiln bottom does not contain elements, 
bisque ware may be set directly on the 
floor; however, glazed ware should be 
placed on removable shelves. 


TACKING the kiln with ware re- 
quires some thought and knowl- 
edge as well as plain common sense. 


Naturally, the kiln should be stacked 


PROPER STACKING 
can assure you of 
properly - fired ware 
and longer kiln life. 
In the cut-away kiln 
on the right a setting 
is shown where, with 
the aid of shelves and 
posts, maximum use is 
made of the available 
space. Bisque ware is 
set on the bottom tier, 
glazed ware on top. 
(Photos from the film 
“Stacking and Firing,” 
Audio - Visual Center, 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington. } 





as economically as possible, so that the 
greatest number of pieces can be fired 
each time. If a little more space than 
usual is left between the pieces, it is 
quite possible to fire bisque and glazed 
ware together. It might even be advis- 
able to separate the bisque from the 
glazed ware by setting them on different 
shelves. Incidentally, some kilns are 
found to be cooler in the top. If you 
find this condition in your kiln, you 
can take advantage of it by using the 
cooler areas for bisque ware or for 
some glazes which may need less heat 
than others. 

Care should be taken to prevent the 
ware from ever touching the heating 
elements in any electric kiln, or from 
touching the muffle walls or tubes in 
an oil or gas kiln. These are the hottest 
areas in any kiln and may result in un- 
even hardness in a piece of ware. If the 
ware happens to be glazed, the glaze 
will, of course, adhere to the kiln at the 
point of contact and, aside from ruin- 
ing the piece, the kiln easily can be 
damaged. 

The initial firings in any kiln must 
be more or less experimental, since 
each kiln has its own idiosyncrasies. In 
general, a slow firing cycle is best for 
the ware. as well as being best for the 
kiln itself. 

There is really no set rule as to how 
fast a cycle should be. since there are 
so many variables to consider. The size 
and type of kiln set the pattern. 


N general, be certain that the ware 
is bone dry before firing. The amount 
of ware in the kiln and the wall thick- 
nesses of the pieces are factors to be 
considered in planning the heat rise 
cycle. For a bisque firing, the initial 
firing period should be slow, until the 
kiln glows a dull red inside, after which 
the heat may be allowed to rise as fast 
as desired until the end point is reached. 
In a glaze firing, the reverse pro- 
cedure is often the better policy. After 
(Please turn to Page 24) 
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a potter 


ERAMIST F. Carlton Ball once 
& said that he knew many painters 
who want to decorate pottery, 
but not many potters who want to 
collaborate with them. He was aware 
of the many problems involved. So 
when painter Aaron Bohrod proposed 
that he and Ball join their talents into 
a throwing-decorating team, the latter 
did not immediately accept the idea. ' 
It was in the fall of 1950 that the | 
two artists became acquainted. Ball, 
then 39, had just arrived at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin from Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, Calif., and was en 
couraging the art faculty to use the 
pottery facilities. Bohrod, who was 
Artist-in-Residence at Wisconsin, im- 
mediately became enamored of the de- 
sign possibilities in decorating clay 
forms. 
“T admit,” Ball remembers, “that | 








— 








F. CARLTON BALL met and formed a collaboration with Aaron Bohrdl A 


’ in the autumn of 1950. By that time he had made his reputation in the) m 


ceramic art field, and had acquired what his partner has called “sensitiv. 
ity combined with the same serene ease in the throwing of pottery.” ve 
Ball was born April 2, 1911, in Sutter Creek, Calif., but thinks of hig th 
home town as the neighboring Jackson, Calif., a gold mining town in th o, 
Sierra Nevada Foot Hills. As a young man he studied painting, sculpture} ar 
and art education at Sacramento Junior College a on the University' hi 
of Southern California. He received his A.B. degree in 1933 and his Mal 
in 1934, doing graduate work in fresco painting and tempera. 1C 
The now-eminent ceramist was first introduced to ceramics in 1939C 
when he studied pottery, along with jewelry, at U.S.C. He found it satis} of 
fying and began teaching it in his first teaching position at the California C. 
College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, Calif. From then on, pottery making 
was Ball's first interest. He initiated a course in the subject at Mills Cob th 
lege in 1939; evenings during 1942-43 he taught at the California School 
of Fine Arts. He became one of the organizers of the Mills College Cer. to 
amic Guild and the San Francisco Potters Association. } Fr 
Mills College was left in favor of the University of Wisconsin ang pj 
Aaron Bohrod (unknown to each party, of course) in 1950. He stayed ow 
Wisconsin for only a year, however, before moving on to his present post as 
tion as head of the Ceramics Department at Southern Illinois University. 
Ball has an exhibition record any ceramist would envy. In 1949, foln 
example, he exhibited in 25 different events in the U.S. and Canadaj§1 
winning six first prizes, one second, one third, one honorable mention; and} of 
he's consistently been represented in the Ceramic National since ™ fi 
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painter collaborate 


Ke thought working together might be ate pottery. Usually they paint pottery 
- fun.” But he hesitated because, for one rather than decorate it. The small, 
ry thing, he was not master of the ma- tentative pieces Bohrod constructed and 
he terials he had to work with. Having ——_-> oa separ i — led 
So lived and worked in California all his se = sete _ evry cP 
od life, Ball found that the move to Wis) °M% - ong ta reser ty pan 
to consin and the accompanying change in “* scibl i a ba . — _ a —_— 
ter clays, kilns, glaze materials, and climate er Se ee et See eee 


ill. 


ni 





made it necessary to redevelop his 
techniques of forming, glazing, and 
firing. 

“T hated to think of Bohrod’s de- 


who could respond to a thrown shape 
with a kind of invention different and 
apart from his customary painting on 
canvas. 


ol- signs being ruined by the change in ITH mutual agreement that the 
on materials or a mistake in firing.” He project would be abandoned if 
the feared, too, that it would be hard for results were unsatisfactory or if either 
vas a painter to become accustomed to los: of the artists felt uncomfortable in the 
m: ing pots in the firing, as a ceramist — relationship, the collaboration began. 

Je- must. Because of Ball’s hesitancy with pot- 
lay But his major mental reservation tery making in his new environment, 


(and he is not alone among potters) 
concerned the way most painters decor- 


the partners did their first work using 
the sgrafhto technique, which made the 


é 
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Bohr AARON BOHROD is one of America's distinguished painters, besides 
in the| maintaining an important role in the team of ‘‘Ball-Bohrod.” 
ensitv’, Presently he occupies the position of Artist-in-Residence at the Uni- 
[versity of Wisconsin. Surprisingly, a look at his correspondence shows (from 
| of hig the letterhead) that he is connected with the Department of Rural Sociol- 
in tht ogy; a look at his paintings suggests why. Many of the scenes he paints 
Ipture are rural scenes with the exaggerated skies he loves to paint, and he does 
iversity|his actual teaching to groups of rural artists out in the state. 
$ | Chicago-born, Bohrod studied at the city’s Art Institute and Crane 
College, later at the Art Student's League of New York. He painted 
1 193) Chicago street scenes through the late 1930s and in 1942 took the post 
t satis} of Artist-in-Residence at Southern Illinois University (where coincidentally 
ifornid Carlton Ball is now head of the Ceramics Department. 
making He had only about a year to paint scenes around Carbondale and 
ls Col! the coal mining regions of southern Illinois, because World War Il offered 
Schoola radical change in scenery. First he went as a war artist-correspondent 
e Cer. to the South Pacific. Later ‘Life’ Magazine assigned him to Germany and 
_ | France, and during his year in Europe he brought forth a series of war 
in ONG pictures which “Life reproduced. The 45-year-old artist has had his 
yed Owork published in “Time,” “Life,” “Fortune,” “Coronet,” and “Esquire,” 
it Post as well as in the major art periodicals. 
versil| He holds many awards, among them eight from the Chicago Art 
49, lo/Institute, the $1500 Clark Prize from the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and a 
anado}$1000 prize in the Artists for Victory Exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum 
n; ANG of Art. He has also won two Guggenheim Fellowships and was one of 
194i five Americans to exhibit at the Carnegie International Art Exhibition. 
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EQUESTRIENNES (upper left) were “given a 
home” when Carlton Ball threw the large 
stoneware pot to especially accommodate 
them. The figures are sgrafitto line through 
iron oxide. PAINTED FISH (below) conform 
to the shape of the 18-inch diameter stone- 
ware punch bowl. 











FLOWING HORNS of yak-like animal play 
about the handle and spout of this pitcher. 
A thick and thin black oxide line produced a 
variation” 


“stoneware of majolica in this 


subtly toned pot. 


ceramist’s job easier and at the same 
time limited Bohrod to a line design. 
It was a good introduction to the prob- 
lems confronting them. As with all of 
the more than 200 pieces they have 
created in their work together, each of 
their efforts was wheel thrown, high- 
fired stoneware. 

They found as they progressed that 
two basic procedures evolved, which 
they still alternate. “Carl would throw 
any shapes that occurred to him,” 
Bohrod recounts. “Afterward I would 
draw a profile of the shape and study 
out a number of different ways of 
decorating the surface so it would best 
suit the pot..” 

Now when the two begin a work 
session (summers only, because Ball has 
since gone to Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity to take charge of the Ceramics 
Department), Ball inspects the new 
drawings Bohrod has sketched. Then he 
furnishes the forms demanded by the 
indicated decoration. But even now 
much of their work begins with Ball's 
inventive shapes. 

Working with Ball disclosed to the 
painter a “talent” for design he never 
knew he had. More and more projects 
have gone into his sketch books, which 
have become a proving ground. They 
employ and reject many ideas that have 
appeared in the form of drawings. 

In the collaboration Ball and Bohrod 
have assumed mutual veto powers so 
that while pet individual projects have 
not materialized because of the unwill- 
ingness of one of the partners to go 
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TELEVISION LAMP of stoneware makes a 
weicome home for some of the fish in the 
sketchbook. 


a mangonese dioxide polished but unglazed 


Sgrafitto decoration cut through 


surface. 


along, the works they have put out bear 
the approval of both. 

Sometimes they feel a little frus- 
trated at not being able to work to- 
gether at will. But when the partners 
do get together they drive with a lot of 
special stored up energy for as long as 
14 hours a day over a several week 
period. 


HEIR work together as a team 

has, of course, crystallized their 
ideas about each’s role in the collabor- 
ation. Says Bohrod: “My drawing 
pages (and indeed our pottery) may 
puzzle people in that there are so many 
varying design impulses explored. But 
pottery—while one can be deadly seri- 
ous about standards of beauty—can 
still be a playful, lighthearted art. I 
feel that almost anything goes, if the 
pot ‘goes’ with it.” 

On the other side, Ball is continuing 
the principle of throwing he learned 
from Glen Lukens, his first and only 
teacher: let the materials first, and the 
tools second, dictate the shape and the 
beauty of the pot. Or as Ball amplifies 
the idea, “As the clay turns on the 
wheel, and gradually takes shape, ideas 
are suggested and dictated by the clay. 
If the craftsman is alert to the beauty 
developing under his hands and nur- 
tures it without forcing his will and 
preconceived ideas, then the material 
will speak for itself, with the interpre- 
tation of the artist. Thus a thing of 
beauty is created.” 

By working together they have stimu- 





HOVERING dangerously close to pictures on 
a pot, the sgrafitto and area scraped clowns 
are perhaps saved by the all-over feeling of 
evenly weighted but varied relationships. 


lated each other with ideas, and in turn 
have come to hold a deep mutual admir- 
ation. Their opinion of each other 
points up even more their respective 
roles in the partnership. 

Aaron Bohrod describes Carlton Ball 
as “America’s top ceramic artist 
an artist big enough that he can work 
with another artist; can produce specific 
shapes on suggestion; can persuade both 
in the direction of restraint and of en- 
couragement. He is big enough that he 
can enthusiastically participate in the 
production of works which, while dis- 
tinct from the pottery he creates under 
his single signature, bear the mark not 
of a split personality but of a special 
integrated and combined personality.” 

Carlton Ball once analyzed Bohrod 
this way: “He has ability to adjust his 
techniques to material. His decoration 
is sensitive to the form, neither destroy’ 
ing the shape nor setting up conflict be- 
tween surface and form. He enhances 
the pottery and gives each object special 
meaning. Each pot he decorates inspires 
me to more and varied creation.” 


HE co-workers are in agreement, 

too, about the future of their work. 
Ball states it for both of them, “It is 
fun, it is exciting, challenging, inspir- 
ing. There seem to be no_ personal 
negative results, so we will go on and 
look back and evaluate later, or leave 
that to others, if critics can ever agree. 
As long as we feel we are making a 
positive contribution that is all that is 
necessary.” 
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MODEL CERAMICS, Inc. 


MODEL H/-FIRE KILNS 





KANTHAL ELEMENTS 


Insure longer element life—Less frequent replacement 


ONE PIECE SIDES 


Specially made long brick extend completely across each side 


2300° F. OPERATING TEMP. 


Allows firing of vitreous type bodies 


RECESSED LIDS 


Retain heat for greater efficiency and economy 


LEGS & CASTORS 


Raise kiln to working height—Easy moving 


LID HOLDER & HINGE 


Supports lid—Easy opening and closing 


MULTIPLE HEAT CONTROL 


Insures close control of firing cycle 


LOW COST OPERATION 


Model 113 fired to cone 06 in 4 hrs. would use 10 KWH @ 2%c 
KWH, ‘total cost 25c. No. 188 fired to cone 5 in 8 hrs. would use 52 
KWH @2%c KWH or $1.30 per firing. 


772 North Main 5t. Akron !0, Ohia 








PROVEN 


By Industry 


AVAILABLE 


To All 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 
CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


GLAZES CLAYS 
UNDERGLAZES BASIC MATERIALS 
ENGOBES TOOLS & BRUSHES 


Write for Catalog 14A 


601 Mission Street 
South Pasadena, California 
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5. PAUL WARD, INC. 
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ART CERAMIC STI De 
MOLDS ano MODELS 


Known for quality & first-class craftsmanship 





Over 30 years experience with world’s finest 
china manufacturers in Europe and America. 


Established 11 years in our own business. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


VISIT OUR BOOTH NO. 13 AT THE EASTERN CERAMIC 
AND HOBBY SHOW. ASBURY PARK, N. J.. MAY 13-17 


STOCK MOLDS FOR OVER 200 DIFFERENT 
ORIGINAL ITEMS ON HAND 


838 Genessee St. Trenton 10, N.J. 
Corner of Dayton St. 
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Southwest 
Indian 
Potter 


by WHITNEY HALSTEAD 


MAY 1953 


IRED CLAY is one of the most indestructible of man’s 

records; pottery affords us one of the most complete 

accounts of the development of civilization. It shows 
the growth and progression of a culture and the influences 
upon it. Especially is this true in the American Southwest 
where every change in the life of the people was reflected 
in their pottery. 

The early agricultural people of this area are known 
for their outstanding weaving of fine baskets until the 
period of pottery making, which began sometime around 
500 A.D. In all probability the making of clay vessels was 
stimulated by contact with the Mexican civilizations to the 
south. But in what is now the southwestern United States 
it developed its own individual form and design, distinctly 
different from that of any other area. 

The Southwest on a basis of present archeological 
evidence is divided into three more or less distinct culture 
areas—-Mogollon, Hohokam, Anasazi. All three areas were 
dependent on agriculture, primarily the growing of corn, 
and the Indians lived in settled groups. 

The Mogollon culture developed in the mountains of 
southwestern New Mexico and southeastern Arizona. In 
southcentral Arizona the Hohokam people lived, farming 
the desert by means of.a highly developed system of irri 
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gation. The third, the Anasazi culture, also known as the 
Pueblo culture, developed to the north. The plateau on 
which it developed is to be found in the “Four Corners” 
region comprising parts of northeastern Arizona, north- 
western New Mexico, southwestern Colorado, and south- 
eastern Utah. 

Although the Mogollon and the Hohokam cultures 
were very similar in many ways, each developed distinct 
types of pottery. The bowl shown in Figure 1 is an excel- 
lent example of the Hohokam pottery. The use of spiral and 
zig-zag forms is most common, but recognizable animal 
forms are also found in the designs painted on the vessels. 
The most outstanding and best-known use of such subjects 
as animals, insects, plants, and human forms is to be found 
in the pottery from the Mimbres area of the Mogollon cul 
ture. Examples are shown in Figures 2 and 3. There were 















































REPRESENTATIVE pottery of the three cul- 
ture areas are the Hohokam bowl with its 
spiral and zig-zag decoration, the Mogol- 
lon bowls decorated with insect motifs, and 
the Anasazi bowl with its prominent ter- 
race decoration. 

1. Red on buff bowl, 900-1100 A.D., Ho- 
hokam. 2, 3. Black on white bowls, 1050- 
1200 A.D., Mogollon-Mimbres. 4. Poly- 
bowl, 1250-1325 A.D., Cibola 


area, Anasazi. 


chrome 






mutual influences between these two cultures and the 
Anasazi. An example of the Anasazi pottery of this period 
(1050-1300 A.D.) 


Figure 4. 


is the polychrome bowl shown in 


The prehistoric Hohokam and Mogollon people have 
been absorbed or dispersed, and there is relatively little left 
of their achievements. Possibly the Hohokam people are the 
ancestors of the Pima Indians of southwestern Arizona 
today. 


UCH is not true of the Anasazis who produced equally 

fine pottery and the most outstanding architecture north 
of Mexico, for we can see their culture and their descend- 
ants living today on the Hopi mesas, in Zuni and Acoma 
and in the pueblos along the Rio Grande. (A pueblo is a 
town or village having the houses built together, like a huge 
apartment house. They are made from stone and adobe 
brick.) 

Cliff Palace in Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado, 
shown in the illustration on top of Page 17, is an example 
of the community dwellings built by these people during 
the Great Pueblo period which extended roughly from 
1050 to 1300 A.D. This cultural climax was also the finest 
period in pottery making. Several of the pieces of ware 
from this period are shown on Page 19. 

The prehistoric potters used only a few basic three- 
dimensional forms which consisted mainly of variations in 
bowls, jars, mugs, and ladle forms such as those shown on 
Page 19. 
forms which were sculptural in feeling. These were effigy 
vessels which often suggested bird forms or sometimes were 


however. some unusual 


They also developed, 


quite realistic. These were often called “eccentric” shapes, 
and several examples will be found on top of Page 20. 

The decline of the Great Pueblo period, which started 
in the 14th Century, was accelerated by the Spanish con- 
quest, begun in 1540. From this time on the Pueblo people 
lived’ under the influences and pressures from Western 
civilization. Although pottery making continued, as did al- 
most all their traditions, it is with some exceptions not so 
fine as that made during the period of the Great Pueblos. 


OST important, however, is the fact that pottery did 
M not entirely cease to be made. At the beginning of 
the 20th Century the tradition* was vigorous enough to 
revive, and fine pottery is again being made by the Hopis 





*The tradition was so strong, in fact, that the same pottery making 
techniques are in use today as those employed in prehistoric times. 
Although variations occur, the method for Pueblo pottery making to- 
day is essentially the following: 

he clay is kneaded (comparable to our wedging), and is then 
mixed with a tempering material (grog) such as sand, fired clay, 
or vegetable fiber. 

For the forming process the coil building method is used almost 
exclusively. The vessel begins from a saucer-like base to which the 
coil, usually very small in diameter, is attached and spiraled upward. 
The walls are smoothed. 

After forming, the piece is normally completely coated with 
slip, which is usually a clay finely dispersed in water. The surface 
is then polished before it is completely dry with a hard, smooth stone. 
The decorations are painted on with a syrup made from a local plant 
called gauco. The syrup is made by boiling the plant in water, allow- 
ing it to harden into a sticky mass, and then storing it for sometimes 
as long as a year before using. 

Firing is done in the open rather than in kilns with fuel of pinon 
wood and dung heaped up around the vessels. This produces a re- 
ducing atmosphere, which is necessary to develop the black color in 
the gauco glaze. The firing temperature will usually reach cone 010. 
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and in the Rio Grande pueblos. The finest of these con- 


temporary potters like Nampeyo, the Hopi woman of Hano, 
and Maria and the late Julian Martinez, of San Ildefonso, 
have studied the prehistoric examples, and their work 
is a development and continuation of the tradition. (Maria 
Martinez is shown working on her pottery on Page 17.) 
So continuous has this tradition been that contemporary 
potters use shapes and decorations which have been in use 
for centuries. For example, the terrace or step motif used in 
painting and weaving as well as in pottery is explained by 
the present-day pueblo dweller to symbolize clouds and/or 
mountains. These are subjects which figure prominently in 
the pueblo ceremonial life. The mountains stand for the 
home of the gods and the clouds portend rain and water. 





Photos through the courtesy of the Chicago Natural History 
Museum and the Palace of the Governors, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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THE ANASAZI culture has survived, whereas the other 
early ones have perished. Examples of the early 
Anasazi pottery are shown on this page. Utilitarian 
vessels such as plates and bowls, drinking mugs, and 
ladles were the most common. Shown at right is an- 
other common form, a pitcher decorated with the 
much-used spiral decoration. 


5. Glaze decorated bowl, 1550-1565, Rio Grande 
6. Sikyatki polychrome bowl, 1400-1625 A. D., 
Kayenta area. 7. Jeddito black on yellow bowl, 1325- 
1600 A.D., Kayenta area. 8. Corrugated bowl, 1100- 
1200, Cibola area. 9%. Black on white mug, 900-1000 
A. D., Mesa Verde area. 


1100-1200 A. D., Cibola and Chaco areas. 


10. Black on white ladles, 


which are so important to living in this region. 

So many aspects of pueblo life seem to have remained 
essentially unchanged that it is likely that the terrace design 
such as we see on the mug from Mesa Verde (Figure 9), 
and on the modern plate made by Maria and Julian, 
(Figure 16), symbolizes the mountains and clouds. 

The plate is typical of the black mat-glossy ware which 
Maria and Julian have made famous. It is considered their 
own unique achievement, but a somewhat similar use of 
mat and glossy surface can be seen in a prehistoric example 
(Figure 8). It is an example of the corrugated ware in 
which the small coils of clay that build up the vessel are 
left unsmoothed: and, as in this example, indentations form 
the design pattern. The interior received a careful polishing 
obtained by rubbing the unfired clay with a polishing stone. 
Another variation in mat and glossy surface texture can be 
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EFFIGY vessels were also a fam- 
iliar pottery form. They were 
sculptural in feeling, and often 
were quite like birds. 

11. Effigy vessel, 850-950 A.D., 
12. Sik- 
yatki polychrome parrot effigy 
bowl, 1400-1625 A.D., Kayenta 
area. 13. Black on white jar, 
1100-1200 A.D., Cibola area. 


Chaco Canyon area. 


14, 
15. 


MODERN pottery still follows the early traditions 
of design, decoration, and even the forming and 


firing processes. 


14. Bowl by Nampeyo of Hano (modern Hopi), 
who bases many of her sophisticated decorations 
on those of her ancestors (see Figures 6 and 7). 
15. The popular “ollas” jar with its wide shoulder 
and narrow mouth (modern Acoma). 
on black plate by Maria and Julian Martinez of 
San Ildefonso (modern Rio Grande). According 
to Julian's description, the cornfield is in the center 


with the mountains around it. 


seen in some of the glazed ware such as that shown in 
Figure 5. There are no examples of Southwest pottery in 
which glaze was used over the entire surface. But at one 
period glaze paint was used for the design on the unfinished 
surface of the vessel. 


HE jars we see most frequently today with their wide 
T shoulder and narrowed mouth (they're sometimes re- 
ferred to as ollas) are a post-Spanish form which seems to 
have become popular after the 16th Century. The jar from 
Acoma (Figure 15) and a jar from Zuni (facing Page 17) 
show the fine proportions which have been developed and 
also the subtle variations in shape as well as design from 
pueblo to pueblo. The stylized plant and animal motifs on 





Mr. Halstead teaches in the History of Art Depart- 
ment, School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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16. Black 


the Acoma jar and on pottery by Maria and Julian are a 
modern development in design in the Rio Grande area. 
Such stylization and abstraction of natural forms occurred 
more frequently in the Hopi area (Figures 6 and 7). These 
are examples of the pre-historic Sikyatki and Jeddito wares 
which were the models on which Nampceyo based her 
meticulous and sophisticated forms and designs as shown by 
her bowl in Figure 14. 

In the story of the Southwest the past and the present 
merge, and there is no break in the traditions of the culture. 
The beautiful pottery which was produced in the pre 
historic pueblos and by the Hohokam and Mogollon peoples 
is being equalled today. The customs and traditions of the 
pueblos kept alive and vigorous have been responsible for 
their survival as a culture group. Pottery has played its 
part and is a tradition that is alive and growing. @ 
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ROGER’S NEW BARCLAY MODEL 180 


supplies the answer 


This Top Loading Barclay Model 180 was designed for those who need 
more Firing Space, and within the price range you can afford to Pay. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND FEATURES OF 
BARCLAY MODEL 180 


Inside Firing Chamber: 18 x 18 x 17 in. High 
Outside overall: 27 x 27 x 27 in. 

Weight for Shipping: About 200 Ibs. 

Six Heats, controlled by Two 3 Position Switches 
TWO Pilot Lights 

UL Approved Switches and ALL Electrical Parts 
Long Life Elements, Easily Replaced 

Neutral Grey Baked on Enamel Case 

Light Weight Lid, Easy to Lift up, on Hinges 
Maximum Temperature 2050 Degrees 

220 Volts—35 Amps 


Price $240.00 


FOB Freeland, Pa., Crating Charges $12.00 (If Shipped) Model 180 
Pyrometer $22.00 Extra 





A FINE PORCELAIN KILN 
High Fire 2300° — Just what you Need. Specifications and Features For Porcelain Kiln: 
BARCLAY MODEL 168P has Same Outside Dimensions as Model 180 above. Inside Di- 
mensions 16 x 16 x 17 Deep. Kanthal Elements. Extra Heavily Insulated. Price $299.50 
Crating Charge $12.00 (If Shipped). Special High Reading Pyrometer $25.00 Extra. 





In addition to above we make a Kiln to suit Every Need. 
The “Popular’’ Convertible is |i x 11 x 6!/5. 
BARCLAY MODELS ROGERS MODELS 
I) x Ibex J } x 7 x Y Front Loader 
2s a9 12 x 12 x 12 Porcelain or Regular 
12x 12 x 13 13 x 13 x 13 Porcelain or Regula: 
12x 12 x 15 











Write for Circulars and I’rices 


We carry a full line of Ceramic Studio Supplies. 
Non-Crazing Clay and Slip, Molds, Etc. Distributor: Paache Air Brush, Atlas Air Sprayer, Craftool Potters 
Wheel, Kiln-Garde, Brushes, Etc. Mayco Underglazes. 


FAIRCHILD CERAMIC STUDIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROGERS ELECTRIC KILNS 
712 Centre St. W. H. FAIRCHILD, Prop. Freeland, Pa. 
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Photos courtesy Los Angeles City Schools 








for the classroom 
bulletin board— 


PINCH 
POTS 


by RUTH H. JOHNSON 


HE TRUE potter likes the feel of clay 

in his hands. Its tactile quality, its 

plasticity, make it a true medium for 
the direct expression of creative ideas. Pick 
up a lump of clay, handle it, roll it be 
tween the fingers—see what it will do. 

The most primitive method of building 
a pot is by hand and finger pressure alone. 
Start with a small lump of clay. Roll it be 
tween the hands until a perfect ball is 
formed. Now, holding it in the palm of 
your left hand, press your right thumb in 
the center and rotate the ball until it be 
gins to shape into a small bowl form. Con 
tinue rotating clay, with thumbs in the hol 
low, using no tools but your fingers, until 
the walls of the bowl shape up evenly. Try 
to keep sides even and not less than three 
eighths inch thick. 

With sensitivity of handling, the clay 
will respond to pressure; it will grow into 
any simple planned form. Try fluting the 
edges with thumbs or fingers, or tapping 
the sides on the table, or pressing the edges 
with a notched stick or tool. But, above all, 
keep it simple. 

You'll -have a primitive piece of pot- 
tery, but-an honest, direct expression in 


clay. @ 





Miss Johnson teaches ceramics in the 
Los Angeles City School System. 
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Show 


Time 


Northwest Exhibition: A Case 


History— 


When you've finished an especially 
trying experience, its human nature to 
want to sit down and chat about it, 
criticizing and evaluating the proced- 
ures used and results obtained. We've 
caught Gervais Reed, shown above, 
Curator of the Henry Gallery at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, in 
such a mood. From his vantage point 
he’s been able to give us a “from the 
inside looking out™ view of the North- 
west Craftsmen’s Exhibition, just closed 
(March 8-April 8) at the Gallery. 

Moreover, the results of the show are 
in. Below is a photo of one of the win- 
ning pieces, and you'll find a picture 
of all the winning pieces in the ceramics 
division on Page 33. The Exhibition, 


CRYSTALLINE JAR by Lucille Nutt, Secretary 
of Seattle Clay Club. A prize winner, the piece 
is wheel thrown. Glaze is a zinc-silicate cry- 
stalline type, having a soft yellow background 
color with silvery green crystals obtained by 


nickel oxide. 
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GERVAIS REED, curator of the Henry Gallery, examining casserole by David Hatch, 
Eugene, Ore. Casserole is 12-inch wheel thrown piece, with an iron brown glaze. Lid may 


be used separately as serving bowl. 


for the record, was open to craftsmen 
residing and working in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and British 
Columbia. More than $500 in prizes 
were awarded. 

Since this was the first show the 
sponsors (Henry Gallery, Seattle Clay 
Club, Lambda Rho, and the Weaver's 
Guild) had held, we've asked Mr. Reed 
to give us a brief case history of it, 
discussing some of the problems they 
got into and how they solved them. 
We did so with the thought in mind 
that his discussion might help other 
groups to plan similar exhibits. It will, 
perhaps, be a further help to the sub- 
mitting craftsmen to know what goes 
on behind the scenes at a competitive 
exhibition. 

Here, then, are Mr. Reed’s own 
words on the subject: 

“What prompted our decision to 
hold such a show? The Gallery had 
been having a series of uncoordinated 
and unrelated exhibitions of ceramics, 
weaving, jewelry, etc. One day the 
members of the local clay club sug- 
gested the possibility of holding a joint 
show with three interested groups. It 
seemed a good idea. 

“We decided to have three categories 
of entries, ceramics. weaving, and a 
general class including jewelry and 
enamels. 

“Once the responsibilities of the 
various groups were delegated, the first 
big problem was the preparation of the 
rules brochure and entry form, which 
took a lot of work. The form finally 


-probably not be 


worked out served very well, though 
next year we'll want to add more space 
on the coupons and a way of handling 
entrants who submit in more than one 
class. 

“The next problem was the handling 
of entry fees, entry blanks, and the en- 
tries themselves. As the entry cards 
came in, they were filed by class, alpha- 
betically, and given a number. When 
the entries themselves were opened they 
were tagged with this number; crafts: 
men’s names were covered or taken off. 
The number also was put on the box 
the pieces came in. At the time the 
entry cards were received, two return 
labels were made out and filed with 
the card, and a form postcard acknowl- 
edging receipt and telling of the jury's 
decision was addressed. 

“As entries were checked in, a num- 
erical list was made out as a cross refer- 
ence. Juries’ decisions were recorded on 
the original entry blanks for the 
records, 

“The system has worked pretty well 
so far. We haven't worked it in reverse 
yet to return the entries . . . the crucial 
test. 

“Judging was difficult. The Gallery's 
interest in the show was, of course, to 
make the public aware of good con- 
temporary design in craftsmanship. 
Each group, on the other hand, had 
quite specialized interests in techniques 
and materials, points which would 
apparent to the 
general public. 

(Please turn to Page 33) 
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Only $120.00 F.O.B. Plainfield 
The Potter's Wheel with years of proven 


Janan Instrument Co. 
P. O. Box 89 Dept. C-3—Plainfield, N.J. 


ELECTRIC POTTER’S WHEEL 


in schools and colleges 
throughout the country. Variable speeds 
(0 to 180 R.P.M.). Foot pedal control. 
Large 10” throwing head. All rotating 
parts in oilite bearings. 
pan 16x23x3'” deep. Use 4 h.p. 
motor (not incl.) Machine gray finish- 
attractive red enamel top. Price with 
motor and switch installed $145.00. Send 
for literature. 


Height 36”, 











@ YOUR ®@ 


CERAMIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


Kilns, Molds, Paints, Brushes, 

Tools, Glazes, Modeling and 

Casting Clays, Decals, Books, 
Lace, Net and Eyelet 


Are only a few of the 
Hundreds of Items we carry 


BIG 80 PAGE CATALOG 25c 
REFUNDABLE FIRST $5. ORDER 


HOUSE of CERAMICS 


3295 JACKSON AVE. 
MEMPHIS 12, TENN. 
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|About Kilns 


| | (Begins on Page 11 ) 


the glaze has been applied, it should be 
dried thoroughly before firing. Al- 
though the surface of the glaze may 
appear dry, you should remember that 
the glaze particles were suspended in 
water, which has been absorbed by the 
ware on which the glaze has been 
applied. All of the water should be ex- 
pelled in a drier before the piece is 
placed in the kiln. 

If the ware has already been bisque 
fired, and the glaze coating is thorough- 
ly dry, the heat may rise rapidly with- 
out danger to the piece. It is well to 
have the more gradual or slower heat 
rise near the end of the firing, as the 
glaze goes through a state of fusion 
until it finally becomes a glass. During 
this fusion, the glaze may bubble due 
to gases in the composition. If the fus- 
ing process is not completed at the 
necessary temperature, the glaze will 
not “settle down” and flow smoothly 
over the ware but may result in blisters. 

Slow cooling of the kiln is equally 
important. In general, any kiln should 
be allowed to cool while tightly closed 
as long after the firing as the firing 
time. Whenever a small kiln is fired 
one day, it should be left closed to 
cool overnight. Usually it may be 
opened the next morning and the ware 
removed. Whenever the ware is cool 
enough to be removed with the bare 
hands, it is cool enough to be taken 
out. 

The regulation of the heat, the firing 
cycle, and the end point of the firing 
are other major items which must be 
considered. A kiln of any size beyond 
a test kiln should be regulated by heat 
input switches to slow down or speed 
up a firing, as desired. A good indi- 
cating-pyrometer is a convenience as 
an indication of heat rise, as well as an 
approximation of the end point in any 
firing. It is an extremely simple instru- 
ment to install on any kiln, as there is 
no electrical connection necessary. 

The pyrometer is, at best, merely a 
temperature indicator and should not 
be considered an automatic control. 
Many pyrometers may vary as much as 
150°F. from the temperature equivalent 
of cones. Pyrometers should be periodic- 
ally checked with cones, so that a pat- 
tern can be made for subsequent firings. 

The use of pyrometric cones for the 
most accurate indication of end point 
firing is recommended. Since the cones 
are made of ceramic materials quite 
similar to the ingredients in the ware 
being fired, they tell you not merely 
when a temperature is reached, but 
rather when maturity is reached. This 
may not be important when only an 
approximate temperature is required. 





However, in the firing of glazes and 
bodies, maturity is all important. These 
ware should never be fired without a 
cone pat set in front of the “spy hole,” 
where it can be seen easily. The cones 
will not only help assure you of prop: 
erly fired ware, but will help prevent 
overfiring of your kiln. 

It is wise to set additional cone pats 
in various places in the kiln for in- 











FRONT VIEW of the same kiln setting as 


shown on Page 11. 


Note bottom shelf is well 
above the floor elements and that sufficient 
space is between ware and side elements. 


spection after firing. They can give 
very valuable information regarding 
hot and cold spots in various sections 
of the kiln. 


KILN that is properly constructed 

and is installed according to the 
instructions of the manufacturer is sate 
anywhere. But make the “anywhere” 
convenient to the place where the work 
is being done. This is particularly im- 
portant in teaching. If the student ex 
periences only the making of the piece 
and the application of the glaze, but 
has no experience with stacking and 
firing the kiln, a great deal of the thrill 
and value of the learning process has 
been lost. 

Every pottery clay body and ceramic 
glaze composition may differ enough to 
warrant trials with unimportant pieces, 
in order to set a pattern to follow in 
firing. There is no set of rules to follow 
in kiln firing, but intelligent experi 
mentation will show the best method to 
follow in any particular case to obtain 
the best results. 

The cost of a kiln may be the largest 
single outlay in equipping the school 
or studio at the start. But any kiln 
should last many years if properly 
cared for and intelligently used, and its 
initial cost can be “written off” at a 
small cost per firing. @ 
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BUILDING A KILN can be a rewarding experience if one 
has the necessary tools and know-how, together with a set 
of proved plans and the advice of someone schooled in the 
workings of kilns. If these are not available, it can be an 
undertaking full of frustration, leading to ultimate dis- 
appointment, because there are many subtleties involved in 
the proper construction of a kiln. 

For example, in an electrical kiln the making and 
spacing of the heating coils must be properly done, other- 
wise the kiln will develop “hot spots.” The spots can re- 
sult in poor heat distribution, poorly fired (or completely 
ruined) ware, and short element life. Also, the nature and 
distribution of the insulation is a matter that needs thought- 
ful deliberation. A poorly insulated kiln not only prevents 
proper heat distribution, but also wastes electrical power, 
an expensive item. 

There are many good ready-made kilns on the market, 
some at prices low enough to make building a homemade 
kiln rather pointless. 





SOAP SIZING is necessary when making plaster molds, 
to prevent newly cast plaster of Paris from sticking to 
previously cast plaster. It is essential that the soap selected 
be made from potash rather than soda. The best grades 
of castile soap satisfy this requirement, but often it is im- 
possible to judge what one is purchasing. The only safe 
procedure is to use a soap made specifically for the purpose, 
such as English Crown Mold Maker’s soap. It is supplied 
in paste or liquid form by nearly all ceramic supply houses. 


WOOD-ASH GLAZES of the Oriental potters are, at 
their best, quite beautiful and have inspired many Ameri- 
can potters to experiment in their production. Some of the 
results are excellent, but after looking over many recipes 
for ash glazes developed by our ceramists, one wonders just 
what constitutes an ash glaze. Some recipes call for as 
little as ten per cent wood ash, suggesting that only a small 
amount of ash need be added to any glaze in order to make 
it an ash-glaze. Most serious potters feel, however, that no 
glaze should be called an ash-glaze unless its whole character 
and whole behavior depend upon the ash content. 


OVERGLAZE COLORS are merely specially prepared 
and heavily pigmented glazes or enamels having very low 
melting points. They are usually mixed with an oily medium 
for brush application over a fired glaze surface. The ware is 
then refired to about cone 017, the overglaze color melting 
and firmly adhering itself to the glazed surface of the ware. 


AN UNDERGLAZE COLOR is a specially prepared 
ceramic pigment which, as the name implies, is intended to 
be applied to the green or bisque body of ware before the 
application of glaze. In general, underglaze colors are made 
by firing together, at high temperatures, oxides of appro- 
priate coloring metals with alumina, kaolin, flint, or other 
materials. The particular combination of ingredients is one 
that will give the greatest stability and resistance to attack 
by the glaze to be used over it. 

To facilitate brush work, underglaze colors are often 
mixed with an oily medium such as fat oil of turpentine. 
A very small amount of a soft frit may also be mixed with 
the underglaze color, the ware being then fired sufficiently 
to “harden on” the color, thus permitting handling without 
smearing prior to the application of glaze. 
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if it’s from Done GASKAn 
WE A7ow YOU'LL Like it 


because for over ten years the JANE GRIFFITH 
POTTERY HOUSE has manufactured and distributed 
to hobbyists, schools, and studios, only the very 


oe ere 
ee over 200 original and different molds .. . 
a The finest “CRAZEPROOF” White and Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch Red casting slip. 
| Serre ee ee “HOTPACK" the “Cadillac” of electric kilns. 
ee eee “Simplified Ceramic Art’ non-technical pottery 


ook instruction book for teachers, beginners, ther- 
pated S842" x 11" 


sugue | $1.50 
N ® ppd. 


apists. Tells how to apply glazes, fire kilns, make 
pottery and jewelry, make molds, Fully illustrated 
with designs and patterns. 


“Dutch Stuff’ — Jane Griffith’s brand new de- 


9” x 12” sizn book for ceramists, artists, and students. 


$1.50 


ppd. designs for children‘s sets. 50 designs. 


Paves of wonderful new designs and ideas to 
decorate wedding plates, mugs, bowls, boxes and 





FREE! send for valuable, fully illustrated 32 
page catalog. Gives prices and full description 
for use of our ceramic supplies and equipment. 
Over 1000 items carried in stock assuring prompt 





service. 


NOTE: Ceramic Dealers request information 
to distribute our products. 


= Sone Grifith 


POTTERY HOUSE 


===~ Box M, Oreland, Pennsylvania 











ARTIST 
HOBBYIST 
COMMERICAL POTTER 


MAYCO 


READY AND EASY TO USE 
LIQUID UNDERGLAZE COLOR 


43 Exquisite Hues To Choose From 


for the 





HIGHEST QUALITY 
BRILLIANCE IN COLOR 
FIRE TESTED AND PROVEN 
ECONOMICAL TO USE 
LOWEST IN PRICE 


SAMPLE KIT WITH in outside 

20-JARS OF THE CALIFORNIA 

MOST POPULAR COLORS $3.25 | $3.50 
| 

2 OZ. WIDE MOUTH JAR $ .40 | $ .45 


(24 jars to a case) 


Write to us for your closest Mayco Representative.— 
For our 12 page illustrated mold catalog. Send—25c 


E. P. MAYEN CO. 


P.O. BOX 224 NORTH HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 
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Mermaid T-V Lamp 


Beautiful, perfectly proportioned 
Mermaid on Shell Background. 
Actual size 8” tall 8!/.” wide. A 
two piece mold. 

Separate base—9” x 9” x 21/5”. 
Also used as a shadow box or 
floral arrangement bowl. A two 
piece mold. Overall height of 
complete lamp—10!/,”. 


M-53 Complete $10.00 
Plus 10% Packing Charge 
F.O.B. Port Arthur, 


McDANIEL meid co. 


P. O. Box 3086 Port Arthur, Texas 


Texas 














ANIMAL MOLDS 
J & M Ceramics 
ORIGINALS 


20416 Royal Blvd., Torrance, Calif. 
Phone—MEnlo 4-4132 
(3 blocks east of 20400 So. Normandie) 


Send for illustrated price list 














“Play with clay the ANKRAFT way” 
SPECIAL . .. FLOWER KLAY KITS 
$1.50 each postpaid 
CONTAINS: oa half Ib. each pink and 
yellow, one fourth Ib. each of green, 

grey, blue, light blue, and brown. 
ANKRAFT CERAMIC STUDIO 


919 S. Crysler, Independence, Missouri 














LAMP PARTS 
Everything you need! 


for 
MAKING @ REPAIRING 
@ CONVERTING 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Thousands of parts of every description, 
illustrated, described, priced 


We sell and ship 1 or 1000 pieces 


ANGELO BROTHERS 
1506-8-10 Ritner St., Philadelphia 45, Pa. 
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books 


| PoTTERY MAKING. By Denise K. Wren 
| and Rosemary D. Wren; Pitman Pub- 





| lishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New 
York; $3.50. 
Since 1912 the authors of this thin, 140- 


page volume have been potters of the Ox- 
shott Pottery, located in Oxshott, Surrey, 
England. The material they have included 
here is about processes with which they 
have had experience during that time. 
Their book, they state, “aims at giving 
basic information in the traditional uses of 
clay and in firing to all students who wish 
| to become master potters, teachers, museum 
curators, or industrial designers of pottery.” 
Pottery Making opens with a chapter 
telling what the potter must expect to learn 
to become a master potter. It then pro- 
| ceeds to a discussion of the clay types he 
may work with. Since many potters look 





forward to one day having a shop, there is 





a section that will help in deciding what to | 


obtain—it tells of machinery, shelving, a 


wheel, pug-mill, dod-box, and other equip- 





ment. 

The traditional forms of clay working 
are taken each in turn—hand building, 
modeling, throwing, simple casting, making 
tiles and molded dishes, and afixing handles 
and spouts. 

Decorating techniques are of course gone 
into, including the less well-known ones of 
sprigging, and 


stanniferous decoration, 
feathering. 

And last but not least, the authors have 
given considerable information on glazes, 


and gas and coke kilns. 





In The Works 
at 
| “Ceramics Monthly” 





| Dorothy Perkins— 
will be back—sculptural forms, solid 
and drain casting and bodies and 
glazes for free forms are in the 
offina. 


_ Aaron Bohrod— 
whose exciting decorations enhance 
Carlton Ball's pots (see Page 12), 
writes on the theories and _ philos- 
ophies of decorating. 


| Karl Marrk— 


follows up his excellent paper on | 


“Engobes'’ (February issue) with an- 
other on decorating. This. one on 
decorating with nothing but the clay 
itself. 
cae ad and more! 
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SUPERIOR 
STAR STILTS 


Stick Proof 
Metal Points 


Plate Stilts, to fire plates from 
5 to 12 inches. Saddies can be 
bent to suit Curved, Oval or 
Round ware, etc. 


See Your Dealer or Write 


CHARLES H. DRAVING, Mfr. 
Box 26-B-Feasterville, Pa. 








RETAIL WHOLESALE 


Anderson's Ceramic Supplies 
Manufacturers of 


Art and Gloss Glazes 06-04 and 
45 Colors + SURE-TONE Liquid 
Underglaze 
for the Hobbyist and Hobby Supplier 
Price List on request— 


Route 1 Box 207 Martinez, Calif. 








DESIGNS FOR CHINA PAINTERS 
Announcing a new set of 1 dozen 
attractive patterns for china paint- 
ing. Color instructions. Postpaid 
$1.05 per dozen. 

Water color sketches for color guide 


$1.00 each 


POLLOCK STUDIO 
436 W. Tabor Rd. Philadelphia 20, Pa. 











¢Automatic KILN C 


NO MORE CONE WATCHING! 


SHUTS OFF POWER TO KILN AUTOMATICALLY WHEN 


DESIRED TEMPERATURE IS REACHED. OPERATES FROM 
CONE. TO INSTALL JUST INSERT IN PEEPHOLE. REA- 
SONABLY PRICED FROM $17.95. DETA/LS FREE. 








* \ I . _ 
38 Normandy Road * WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 








PERSONALIZE YOUR WARE WITH 
Swobodas' ALF-A-BET-MOLD 


Block letters for use with any period 
$2.00 Postpaid 


Write for illustrated circular 


SWOBODAS' PRESS MOLDS 





Box #35 Dept. 5, Reseda, Calif. 








Charleo Houston, 


DESIGNER _ MOLO MAKER. 


MOoLDs 


Fa 


CATALOG as¢ 


e 
RTV.13 BOX 543-A FRESNO CALIF. 








iG} 
VOLLMERS CERAMIC STUDIO 
1723 Paxton St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
SUPPLIES—MOLDS—KILNS 

Greenware—Bisque from Calif. & East- 
ern Molds — Zirco & Renaissance 
Glazes—China Paints & Lustres—Mrs 
Helms Dresden Craft Supplies. 











Lix-Crax Ceramic Cement 
Mends in ALL Stages of Production 
The Best Ceramic Mender on the Market 

SOLD THRU DEALERS ONLY 

Write for Our Discount Sheet 


LIX-CRAX 








403 S. Hancock—Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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answers 
to 
questions 


CONDUCTED BY KEN SMITH 





Q. What causes a brown stain to appear on the sur 
face of a (commercial) cone 010 clay? This stain appears 
when the clay dries and will not fire out. 

A. A brown scum on drying may come from fine 
lignite present in one of the clays used in the body. It is 
organic matter which should completely burn out on firing, 
however. If it does not burn out, it is probably an impurity 
present in the otherwise white burning body. Iron in some 
form, either in the clay, water, or from the container 
(rust) could cause this difficulty. 


Q. Can the prepared clay powder I use for making 
casting slips be used to produce a plastic clay for modeling’ 
Would such a change interfere with the glaze ordinarily 
used with this clay? 

A. A clay body specifically for casting usually will 
not be as plastic as those made for modeling. Also it is 
generally conceded that a clay used for slip casting will 
contain a deflocculant and, therefore, is not best used as a 
plastic clay for throwing or modeling. It is possible to use 
it, however, and there would be no effect on the perform- 
ance of the glaze. 


Q. At what temperature do Michigan and Albany 
slips usually vitrify? Is it possible to adjust these slip clays 
to make them mature at low temperatures? 


A. Some natural clays contain enough inorganic im- 
purities to fuse like glazes when fired to rather high temper- 
atures. Michigan and Albany slips are the most commonly 
used clays for this purpose. These clays perform as glazes 
at about cone 8-9. Of the two, Michigan slip has been 
found to be the softer. In order to lower the maturing 
temperature of either, a lead-bearing frit could be added 
to the clay experimentally starting with increments of 5 per 
cent until the clay fused at the desired temperatures. Other 
fluxes might be tried such as colemanite, volcanic ash, or a 
soft feldspar. 


Q. I am having difficulty with Liquid Bright Gold 
which invariably shows cracks or a cloudy finish. I have 
been firing to cone 016. 

A. Are you sure you are using Liquid Bright Gold 
and not Burnished or Roman Gold? If it is a good grade of 
Liquid Bright Gold, the best firing temperature is cone 
918. Cone 016 might be high enough to dull the gold. 

If the gold cracks it indicates the glaze used under- 
neath has crazed. Should you wish to have a bright fired 
gold, first use a gloss glaze which fits the body perfectly. 
Be certain the glazed surface is clean and dry when the 
gold is applied. After the design is applied, allow the 





Direct your questions to Questions Editor, “Ceramics 
Monthly,” 3494 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio. Please 
enclose a stamped reply envelope. Questions of general 
interest will appear in this column. 











gold to dry without picking up dust from the air. Fire the 
gold slowly for the first hour even if you have to leave the 
kiln’s spyhole or door open. This allows the organic medium 
to burn out safely. Next, proceed to the maturing temper- 
ature of cone 018 down, turn the kiln off and allow it to 
cool naturally. 


Q. A clear glaze which I used over an underglaze 
crayon decoration pitted upon firing. Can you tell me what 
caused this and suggest a remedy? 

A. It is a good idea to fire the decoration before 
applying the cover glaze. If only fired to a dull red heat or 
approximately 1000°F., the colors would be set and any 
possible organic medium in the crayon would be burned 
out. This would prevent pitting which might otherwise 
occur during the subsequent firing of the cover glaze. It 
may be possible, also, that your glaze did not flow enough. 
or that it was a bit underfired. You might try to salvage 
your piece of ware by spraying on another thin coat of glaze 
and refiring the piece slightly higher a second time. 


Q. My cast pieces invariably warp in both the bisque 
(cone 05) and glost (cone 06) firings. I use a commercial 
slip, and fire in a small electric kiln in about six hours. Am 
I casting too thin? 

A. It could be that you are using a faulty casting slip: 
but, more likely, you are casting too thin. (The slip could be 
faulty if not enough deflocculant was used. If so, more 
water than necessary had to be added, which can cause 
warping during drying and firing.) 

I suggest you: (1) be certain that the proper amount 
of deflocculant is being used and (2) cast a bit thicker 
until the desired results are obtained. Be sure, too, that you 
are not firing beyond the temperature recommended. 








Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD MOLD 
THE DESIGN OF THE MODEL 

GOOD PLASTER 

EXPERIENCE 

PRODUCTION STANDARDS 
APPEARANCE OR SALES APPEAL 


Holland Molds have the above 
qualities, yet are priced within the 
reach of all. 


HOLLAND MOLD SHOP 


1040 Penna. Ave. Trenton, N. J. 
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you'll find you've been 
missing a lot of fun when 
you try hand building on 


the 
Banding 


Wheel 


by GRACE ROBERTS 


F YOU are dissatisfied because 

there are bumps and irregularities 

in your hand built pieces, try getting 
symmetry into your work—all you need 
in the way of equipment are a banding 
wheel, a No. 28 steel tool, and a hat 
pin. 

Just for practice, your first piece 
will be a small bowl. The first thing 
to do is get all your materials laid out. 
Wedge about two pounds of clay and 
shape it by hand into a cylinder ap- 
proximately three inches high. Be sure 
the bottom is perfectly flat. Attach a 
dry plaster bat to the wheel in four 
places with wet clay. 

You'll want a solid support for the 
right arm for making this bowl, at a 
height of an inch above the top of the 
bat. It can be a glass block, a cannister. 
or a pile of old books. 

You are now ready to center the clay 





Miss Roberts’ avocation is teaching 
throwing at the Thurston Ceramic 
Studio, Columbus, Ohio. Her vocation 
is serving as Administrative Director of 
the Cerebral Palsy Treatment Center. 
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on the bat. Turn the wheel with the 
left hand, and with the right draw a 
circle on the bat the sizeof the base of 
the clay cylinder. Wet the base thor- 
oughly by rubbing several seconds with 
your wet hand, then center it on the 
bat, and pound it down hard. 

Just a few pointers before you begin 
“throwing.” Do not have the clay too 
moist; it will push out of shape later 
when you remove the inside. It’s best 
to plan to complete the piece in one 
sitting, too. For once the bat has ab- 
sorbed enough moisture from the clay 
so that the piece comes off, it is im- 
possible to center it and make it stick. 
At least the piece won't adhere enough 
to withstand the resistance of the tool 
against the revolving clay. 

Now to perfect the shape of the 
cylinder, hold a strong hat pin rigidly 
in the right hand, arm supported on the 
block, and turn the wheel counter- 
clockwise with the left hand. Draw a 
circle around the inner edge of the top 
of the clay cylinder. (A hat pin makes 
a clean, sharp cut, without dragging 
the clay.) 


Holding the hat pin rigidly and 
steadily, sink it gradually into the clay 
about three-quarters of an inch on the 
circle, while the left hand keeps the 
wheel turning. Now insert the hat pin 
at a right angle to the cylinder, three- 
quarters of an inch from the top, deep 
enough to meet the cut you have just 
made; hold it there steadily as you turn 
the wheel. Cut and remove the result 
ing strip of clay. Continue this process 
until you reach the bottom. 

You may not have a perfect cylinder 
when you finish, but you will have re’ 
moved surface bumps. making it easier 
to manipulate your cutting tool. 


OW THE FUN of shaping the 

bowl begins. Hold the. straight 
saw-toothed edge of the tool at right 
angles to the clay cylinder; turn the 
wheel as fast, evenly, and smoothly as 
possible. In this way you can shape the 
piece from bottom to top. 

You will find by experimenting that 
variations in the slant of your tool will 
produce corresponding inward and out’ 
ward curves in shaping. The funda’ 
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mental technique, however, is to use a 
firm, steady, solid, and strong grasp 
on the tool in the right hand to control 
and shape the clay. Don't let the tool 
ride on dents and protrusions on the 
surface of the revolving piece. 

When you are satisfied with the 
form, it is time to level off the top of 
the bowl, and to dig out the inside. 
To perform the former operation, hold 
the tool horizontally on the top, as you 
revolve the wheel. To remove the in- 
side, begin by holding the tool at a 
slant, near the center; turn the wheel, 
holding the right hand steady. Thus 
you are able to take out a small cone of 
clay. Use the curved end of the tool for 
digging out the rest of the inside to 
conform to the shape of the outside. 
Do not leave the base too thick. Shape 
the walls of the piece an even thickness 
all the way up. Do not try to take out 
too much thickness at once. Bevel the 
top edge of the bowl. 

The saw-toothed marks may be left 
on to enhance the bowl, giving it a tex 
tured look. If you have another type of 
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decoration in mind, however, remove 
the marks from the surface. Sandpaper 
one of the ends of a wood tongue blade 
to a straight edge, rounding off the 
sharp corners. Hold it firmly against 
the bottom of your bowl; and while 
turning the wheel rapidly, move the 
blade steadily and slowly from the 
center outward. Using the curved end, 
or perhaps the side of the blade, pro 
ceed upward in the same manner on the 
entire inside surface. 

For the outside, hold the edge of the 
blade carefully against the surface; and 
steadily following the curve of the 
piece, scrape off a thin layer to make 
the surface smooth. To finish, go over 
the inside and outside with a wet 
sponge while the wheel is in motion. 

Remove the bat from the wheel. but 
do not attempt to remove the piece 
from the bat. It must dry for several 
hours in your damp box, and when 
leather hard will lift off easily. 


NCIDENTALLY, it’s fun to really 


simulate thrown ware by making 


finger marks on both the inside and 
outside of your piece. The gentle pres 
sure of one finger moving slowly from 
bottom to top of the wet surface 
(wheel in motion) will do it. Or you 
can make a grooved surface by using 
your finger nail, or the end of a 
modeling tool. 

You can add handles and spouts for 
cups, pitchers, or sugar bowls, or make 
fitted lids for nut bowls and cigaret 
jars. To make a large or tall piece, add 
coils by the usual hand building method, 
then turn each coil before adding the 
next. 

To become expert at “throwing” on 
the banding wheel requires practice. 
But learn to be completely uninhibited 
and bold. If you poke your tool through 
the wall of a piece, patch it and go on. 
Experiment with different positions and 
slants of the tool against the clay. 
Above all, do not let the clay control 


the motion or direction of the tool: if 


you do you will get nowhere. The tool 
must be held rigidly to scrape and cut 
evenly— for perfect symmetry. ® 








Delicate - Dreamy 
with the ring of fine china 





John Martin's LACE SLIP 
Dip and fire lace and all sorts of ma- 
terial. Merely change the consistency to 
fit the fabric and be assured of wonder- 
ful, exciting results. Will not crumple or 
droop if directions are followed. In- 
struction sheet with every order. Desired 
colors may be obtained by adding body 
stain. Fires in any Hobbyists Kiln. 


1 Ib. (makes 1 quart) — $ .50 
Shipping Weight 2 Ibs. — No C. 0. D. 


INCLUDE POSTAGE YOU PAY NO 
WHEN ORDERING PACKING CHARGES 


JOHN MARTIN, Treasures 
545 Valley Rd. Department CM5 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Sales representative for Paragon Kilns 














IMPORTED 
WHITE CHINA BLANKS 
HUNDREDS OF ITEMS — LOWEST PRICES 
FREE CATALOGUE 
RENALDY’S 
213 W. Grand River Detroit 26, Mich. 














“A Complete Lesson in China Decoration” 
Most comprehensive, illustrated Book. 
Shading Stroke Taught 
Quote from a customer: “I want to tell you 
how much I enjoyed your book, and how 

much benefit I derived from it.” 
$1.50 P.P. including free description of 
70 colors and their uses. 

FREE CATALOG ON IMPORTED CHINA 
China Dept. FEDERAL SUPPLY CO. 

1716 H. St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








BLACK MOUNTAIN 
COLLEGE 


JUNE 22-AUGUST 29 
SUMMER INSTITUTE IN ARTS 


CERAMICS: DANIEL RHODES 
WARREN MACKENZIE 
PETER VOULKOS 
KAREN KARNES 
DAVID WEINRIB 


PAINTING: Esteban Vicente, Joseph Fiore; 
DANCE: Merce Cunningham; THEATRE: 
Wesley Huss; MUSIC: Stefan Wolpe, David 
Tudor, Mme. Irma Wolpe. 


Write: Registrar, BLACK MOUNTAIN 
COLLEGE, Black Mountain, N.C. 
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rom 
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Clay Support 
A roll or wad of facial tissue will 
support a sagging loop or ring of clay 
without marring it. 
-Mrs. John Gallaway 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Stops Leaks (7) 

If a piece such as a vase seeps when 
water is left in it (due to a crazed 
glaze), fill it with sweet milk. Allow 
the milk to remain in the vase for 
about 24 hours. The milk will fill the 
pores and stop the leakage. 

—R. A. Yoder 

Waynesboro (Va.) High School 
Sounds unpalatable, but I guess it 
| works.—Ed. 





| Sandpaper: Student-Saver 

| Sandpaper does have its place in the 
ceramic studio, although many will in- 
sist that it be outlawed. I find that 

| sandpaper is particularly important in 

the teaching of adult education classes. 

Since the adult has turned to 
ceramics as a hobby, it is important that 
| he complete some pieces without too 
| much delay if his interest in this new 

venture is to be held. If a student de- 
cides a piece is too tall or that one side 
is too thick, he can very easily take an 
entire class period to work it down with 
a sponge. With the aid of sandpaper, 
the job can be completed in a few 
minutes. 
| The top of a vase, bowl, or cup can 
be leveled off very quickly by turning 
the dry ware upside down on a sheet 
of sandpaper and moving it in a small, 
| circular motion. 
One excellent use for sandpaper is 
to remove a small chip from the edge 
| of a piece of ware. When trying this 
| with a sponge, you find that the 
| sponge invariably works into the 
chipped area and makes it deeper. You 
can control sandpaper so that this 
doesn’t happen. 

Of course, after using sandpaper, the 
ware must be gone over very carefully 
with a damp sponge to remove all clay- 

dust particles. 


-J. H. Saling 
Thurston Studio 
Columbus, Ohio 





Clay Vs. Plaster Forms 

Forms made of plaster are not neces- 
sary for the development of free form 
| ceramics. A clay form, built in a few 
| minutes, covered over or lined with 


damp paper towels or cloths, or allowed 
to dry, will avoid the mess of plaster. 
In addition, the method saves time and, 
more often than not, the inspiration of 
the student or hobby craftsman. 

I have found also that if the clay 
form is allowed to dry it may be used 
over and over, if that is desired. It has 
about the same qualities of absorption 
as plaster, stores equally well, takes 
about the same amount of abuse, and 
at the same time produces the same ex- 
citing results, the same joy of having 
created something beautiful of your 
own. 

‘Warren H. Hosmer 
Lansing, Mich. 


I object to plaster in making a 
“hump” (or core) as a departure for 
an asymmetric form because it is (a) 
unnecessary (b) time-consuming (c) a 
deterrent to spontaneous expression and 
(d) too resistant to change. As a sub- 
stitute, I would suggest clay—any clay 





THE PLASTER HUMP or core in question 
(like the one shown above) was recommend- 
ed by Dorothy Perkins in her article in the 
“Free Form" series which appeared in the 
March issue of Monthly." For 
the introductory remarks by readers Hosmer 
and Brown and for comments by author Per- 
kins, see “Letters,” Pages 2 & 3 this issue. 


“Ceramics 


which is available, but particularly 
“scrap” clay for which there is no other 
use. 

The core is simply made from the 
clay, a piece of wet cheesecloth laid 





Share your information. Suggestions, 
facts, and other items of interest to 
ceramists will be welcome to this col- 
umn. Sender will be paid for each 
item used. 
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NETTIE E PEELE P.O. Box 468, Beacon, N. Y. 


841 Barrows Ct., Radia’ « Jalifornia about 20 minutes the entire procedure 
_ is finished, and the slip is settling. 
The following day I siphon off the 

’ 


over it, and a rolled-out slab of clay 
Have you placed over both. Overnight the first 
ished for this? impression will dry to leather hardness SUZANETTE 
WIShCG TOF . , and can be removed; it may well be a an exciting 
To be able to Stilt trial impression which reveals the in- new 
penne, oe | consistencies of the core, which can <a 
Tito ake ’ | | then be improved easily by changing a y 
. S, . . . 
| contour here, or adding a piece there. 
Ask Your Dealer for STAR STILTS | If the second impression is satisfactory, 
d | the core is allowed to dry (though it 
r. or write may be used as it dries). When quite 
i, hard, it absorbs water as does plaster, 
if ———. a3 a Mfr. and the forms will therefore dry | 
Ox £40-b-Freasterville, Fa, quickly. | a \ 
y Of course, a clay core is not so per- 
d manent as plaster, and this is a dis- 
- ENGLISH CHINA CLAY | advantage in some respects. On the 
n 100 Ib. bags bes of $4.25 Exp. Coll. other hand, I have been able to use 
5 ENGLISH BALL CLAY them numberless times—in fact, until 
d FOR STRENGTH AND PLASTICITY the core itself has become so tiresome 
q 100 Ib. bags only at $4.25 Exp. Coll. that I have been glad to throw it back suzanette, dish mold D 9 314” Wide --81. 44 
g Pisene Botte, Got Ce Maney Order into the scrap barrel—there to become er a eo 
r 33 Rector St., N.Y. 6, N.Y. another and different core. | fy tu-su dish mold B-2 714" wide ————--—- 3.75 
| Pr sf itd — this in Yote of or more oan enen i150 | 
1 sali ’ ; ; method for beginning students. —Usual mold discounts on molds only— 
EVERYTHING! Yes, Everything for the | Send 25c for illustrated catalog of our 
Ceramic Hobby ; : , -Audrey D. Brown many ee and original designs. 
BUFFALO CERAMIC SUPPLY center | | Madison, Wis. SAHUARO MOLDS | 
ad " P. O. Box 133, Sta. A 
r 1S en Bt. Buffalo 2, N. ¥. | Hl studio 560 College Ave. Palo Alto, Cal. 
Distributors for “‘PRE-TESTED” Ceramic ‘i 
) Supplies. Clay in Hot Water | 
a Send for our New Catalog and Tips —---1l5c , ; 
: A convenient method for converting | 
: scrap clay or any dry clay to a work- | CERAMIC | 
Solve your glaze problems able plastic form is to use hot water | | MATERIALS ®© EQUIPMENT | 
“Literature of Abstracts on for the mixing. | ee ee — | 
CERAMIC GLAZES" I let the clay dry thoroughly, then | | if you haven't tried our liquid under- , 
A new comprehensive reference up-to-date hammer it into small pieces, none larger glazed colors, — te eee 
book to eliminate costly experiments. ode cael “ | JACK D. WOLFE COMPANY 
50 year library by Koenig & Earhart than thumbnail size. I fill a large pail | | 62 Horatio Street, New York 14, New York | 
cousmen Godin tenes three-fourths full of hot (about a | | 
150 N. Sixth St., Dept. CM, Phila. 6, Pa. 180° F.) water and sift the lumpy clay | 
into it. When the clay almost reaches | | 
the water level, I take a paddle and stir | CLAY 
CERAMIC FLOWER ; ‘. E hl P: 1, eT Untreated. Direct from claybank. 
INSTRUCTIONS (NO MOLDS OR CUTTERS) $2.00 the mixture thoroughly without waiting Excellent quality. Fires red—Cone 06-03 
CHINA PAINTING for it to dissolve at all, as you must do Can tq Re _— wy ey 
VIA CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. EACH —_ $1.00 with cold water. I then work this mix- 50 Ibs. @ 2.25 express 
OR COMPLETE COURSE. 12 LESSONS _— $10.00 ; ; id. b 100 Ibs. @ 4.25 collect 
60 CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS $1.50 ture through a screen using an Old, ut Special prices on larger quantities 
SEND FOR BROCHURE clean, three-inch paint brush, and in DUTCHESS JUNCTION CLAYBANK 
























CERAMIC | clear water which has risen to the top. a 
LACES and NETS This gives a much thinner slip than i the versatile 
WHEEL LACES you obtain by using the cold water 
All Widths nas : pas 
S. COLE CO method (see “Prepare Your Clay, 
" P.O. Box 827 March, Page 24), and it will take 
Main Post Office, Los Angeles 53, Cal. longer to dry down to working consist- 
Please Write f ; 
ce ee ee eee ency, but I prefer to siphon for several | for the 





days than to spend time mixing the 
batch with the hands. 
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ane Snead Publications 


GAY | NINETIES "D DESIGNS --------- $1.50 , -Lynn Warren | VARIABLE SPEED 
PENNSYLVANIA Dl DUTCH DESIGNS__$1.50 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
sed CHINESE DESIGNS Spero eer $1.50 ELECTRIC | 
| | WESTERN DESIGNS ———.__.___.. 31.50 | | To Keep a ‘Damp Box’ Damp POTTERS | 
POTTER'S PIIMER __$1.50 WHEEL 
TO GLAZE POTTERY _______- $1.00 


now fame | If you have trouble keeping your 
44 pages 5% x 8% “damp box” damp (mine is a $3 refrig- 
erator), buy half a dozen cellulose | , 
sponges, soak, and put them on the available at the leading ceramic 
plaster floor and shelves. The box will supply houses across the nation } 
stay moist a month or more. | SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


—Rowena W. Atwater | oraetoots, INC. 401 BROADWAY, WY. 13, N.Y. 
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“NEW 
FASHIONS 


FOR 
FIGURINES” 


The latest book on 


Porcelain Lace Dolls 
* original 

* different 

* detailed instructions 
* pictures & patterns 
* tips, and tricks 

by 
Hazel B. Martin 
Instructor 


American Beauty Ceramic 
Studio 
15648 Euclid Avenue 
East Cleveland 12, Ohio 








At Last! 
“SURE-FIRE RED" GLAZE 


At cone 06—Oxidizing fire 
A beautiful gloss! A full, rich red! 
Generous test batch 50c post paid. 
GAY-WAY POTTERY 
Dept. CM, Sharon, Connecticut 
Manufacturers of “Studio 
Tested” Clays, Glazes, 
Engobes, Underglazes, 
Molds. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 








When writing to advertisers 
please mention 
“Ceramics Monthly” 











Why use 
Shelves? 
STAR SETTER 
POSTS will set 6 
Tile, Plates, Round, 
Oval or Flat Ware 
on Shelf Space re- 
quired by one 
piece. f 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
STAR STILTS 


or write 
CHARLES H. DRAVING, Mfr. 


Box 26-B-Feasterville, Pa. 
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the de Cordova and Dana Museum 

and Park. All craftsmen in the state 
permanent. summer, and temporary 

residents—represented, 


New Jersey, Asbury Park 

May 13-17 
The Eastern Ceramic and Hobby Show 
of 1953 will be staged at Convention 
Hall. For further details contact Jerry 
Gasque, 77 Ridgecrest Ave., Staten 
Island, N. Y. 


New York, New York 

May 6-14 
Annual Spring Exhibition of the Craft 
Students League of the YWCA. To be 
at the Barbizon Plaza Art Gallery, 106 
Central Park South, it will include pot- 
tery, sculpture, and enamels. Open 
daily from 11 A.M to 9 P.M. Saturday 
and Sunday 1 to 5 P.M. 


New York 

May 10-16 
The Art League of Long Island’s 23rd 
Annual Spring Exhibit. Pottery, small 
sculpture. For information write Rich- 
ard Ralph, Chairman, Art League of 
Long Island, 41-17 150th St., Flushing, 
Bs i 


New York 

Through May 10 
Riverside Museum is presenting the 
Sixth Annual Exhibition of Knicker- 
hocker Artists. Sculpture shown. 


Rochester 

May 8-June 7 
The 1953 Rochester Finger Lakes Ex- 
hibit will be at Memorial Art Gallery 
Artists and craftsmen from Monroe 
and 18 other New York counties may 
enter. Pottery and sculpture acceptable. 
Fee is $1 and prizes will be given. For 
details write Isabel C. Herdle at the 
Art Gallery, 490 University Ave. 


OREGON, Portland 

May 13-June 20 
The Fourth Annual Exhibit of North- 
west Ceramics. Sponsored by the Board 
of Directors of the Oregon Ceramic 
Studio. Work in pottery, sculpture, and 
enamels by ceramists in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, and Washington to be 
shown. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Indiana 

Through May 26 
Sculpture included in the Annual Art 
Exhibition of the Indiana _ State 
Teachers College. Show being put on 
by Student Cooperative Association. 


Texas, Beaumont 

May 3-31 
Beaumont Art Museum, 1035 Calder 
Ave., will present its second annual 
show, to which sculpture has been 
accepted. Texas, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi artists competing. 
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EASTERN CERAMIC 
and 
HOBBY SHOW 
Convention Hall 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
May 13-17 
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“The problem, then, was to organize 
a system of judging which would 
satisfy all participants. Our solution 
was to have each group pick a three- 
man jury to represent them in their 
own class. And the gallery chose two 
over-all jurors to serve on all the juries 
as design judges. 

“One thing we learned about judg- 
ing was to start in the morning. Two 
classes were judged in the late after- 
noon, and both juries tended to be 
pretty tough. I am sure it was because 
three of the members had come from 
a day’s work, and the other two had 
spent all morning judging other classes. 


THE CHAMPIONS. Counterclockwise from 
large bowl at center right: A 14-inch stone- 
ware with copper-red glaze, by W. H. Wil- 
banks, Portland; stoneware salad bowl, gray- 
green mat outside, dark blue inside, by E. F. 
Bunker, Jr., Bozeman, Mont.; 9-inch jar of 
textured iron brown and tan stoneware, by 
Frances Senska, Bozeman; 4-inch stoneware 
jar with soft gray-blue mat with dark brown 
decoration, also by Frances Senska; bowl 
with stone-blue mat glaze outside, gray-white 


MAY 1953 


CATALOGING entries 
are Lucille Nutt and 
Gladys Crooks, officials 
of Seattle Clay Club. 
Mrs. Nutt holds a salad 
bowl made by _ her 
companion; it's a 9- 
inch piece with oyster 
white glaze. Other ware 
(left to right): dark 
green mat glaze tobac- 
co jar, also by Mrs. 
Crooks; cream white 
glaze bowl, by Frances 
Darby, Seattle; 11-inch 
gray - white stoneware 
pitcher, by W. H. Wil- 
banks, Portland. 


Their patience was short and they were 
also in a hurry to get away. 

“The judging procedure we worked 
out operates as follows: First pick out 
all the obvious rejects, which tend to 
distract the eye. Then, before the jury 
gets in a completely negative frame of 
mind, switch over and pick out the 
obvious top pieces. Go over what’s left 
carefully. Check both the ‘ins’ and the 
‘outs’ for mistakes, then cull the ‘ins’ 
for prize candidates. Perhaps each juror 
picks one or two, depending on how 
many prizes there are. Then hold votes. 

“In the matter of prizes, each spon- 
soring group was responsible for lining 
up prize donors in its own category. 
One of the problems encountered here 
was that. there were a number of $5 or 
$10 donors, which brought up the ques- 
tion of whether to award the sums 
singly or lump prizes into one large 


inside, by Gladys Crooks; 8-inch rice bottle 
with a pale blue mat glaze and iron reduc- 
tion spots, Peter Voulkos; crystalline jar by 
Lucille Nutt (see Page 23); and 12-inch 
casserole having an iron brown glaze. Awards, 
in the same order: Studio Gallery; Martin 
Ceramic Supply; Atelier Matts and Siri Djos; 
Ferro Corp.; The Potters’ Award; Seattle Clay 
Club; American Ceramic Society, Northwest 
Section; and Wheel and Kiln Award. 









total that could then be redivided. The 
latter solution was adopted, but there 
was quite a bit of consternation before 
the final prize list was worked out. It is 
best to have all these things clearly in 
mind before things get underway. We 
didn’t. 

“Some sidelights: We had trouble 
getting Canadian entries across the bor- 
der, and probably always will have. I 
suggest an early start in trying to figure 
this one out. 

“Take plenty of time for installing 
the show. We took a week, and drove 
the last nail five minutes before 
opening. 

“We have had some unhappy re- 
sponses, too; the judging, for example. 
Ideas for next year include devising 
some system for getting the jury more 
closely in touch with the entrants so 
they will be able to see why the deci- 
sions were made. The Clay Club came 
to the Gallery en masse one night to go 
over the whole show with one of the 
jurors, who discussed each piece in the 
show. I hope we can expand on this fine 
idea. 

“One suggestion was to tape record 
the jury while they were at work, then 
play the most interesting parts of the 
tape after the show opens. This might 
also be used as a basis for a printed 
summary which would be mailed to all 
entrants. 

“Another idea involves the system 
of committees and delegates from each 
sponsoring group. This year questions 
had to be referred back to the parent 
group for consideration, which took a 
great deal of time. We hope next year 
to have a central committee with clearly 
delegated responsibilities to make all the 
decisions and handle the whole thing. 
This will give us some continuity, and 
should make things run smoother.” 

So there you have it . . . behind the 
scenes at the Northwest Craftsmen’s 
Exhibition. Judging from the pottery 
work illustrating this article and the 
reported enthusiastic attendance, it was 
a fine show, and a good basis for those 
Northwest Craftsmen’s Exhibitions to 
come. 


Kenmore Ceramic Guild 


If the Kenmore (N.Y.) Ceramic 
Guild comes up to the 1,000 pieces they 
displayed at the annual ceramic exhibit 
last year, the three judges will be 
ascamper from 9 in the morning May 3, 
when entries are due, to 3 P.M., when 
the doors open at the YWCA on Dela- 
ware Ave. 

Free to the public, the exhibit will be 
on display all afternoon that Sunday 
until 9. 

The judges will have ribbons to give 
as first, second, and third prizes in each 
of 11 categories, which include about 
every phase of ceramics. 
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r A R A G O N AMERICA’S 


Get the advantage of the “Know-how” and Ex- 
perience that has made Paragon the fastest selling 
portable electric kiln in America. 


Paragon Performance-Proven designs have been 
used for years in schools, institutions, and com- 
mercial studios. 


Check any kiln’s feature then Compare with Para- 
gon—you will find Paragon the Outstanding Kiln. 


Full line of kilns 144 to 6 cu. ft. available for im- 
mediate shipment. Quotations on larger electric and 
fuel fired kilns on request. 


Located at one of the nation’s major transportation 
centers. All shipments in approved crating. Fast, 
insured service anywhere. 


Factory guarantee backed by a nation-wide dealer 
organization assures you of complete satisfaction 
wherever you may be. 


Most IMITATED Kiln) 


Model H-17 
Max. Temp. 2300 deg. F. 


Why Buy A Copy —A Paragon Costs No More 


Non-Sag Element Installation, first introduced 
by Paragon in the low priced kiln field, plus Ex- 
tra-heavy Kanthal elements give Paragon high- 
fire kilns an element life never before possible, 
and placed porcelain and stoneware firing within 
range of all. 


No Supply Problem—The facilities of one of the 
largest plants devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of portable kilns and pottery making 
equipment assures prompt shipment and con- 
tinued service. 


3-Way switches for each element, pioneered by 
Paragon, gives control of ALL of the kiln in both 
heating and cooling. Allows the kiln operator to 
vary the firing cycle to fit the need of the ware 
in the kiln—without waste of electricity. 


New Model 5-3—Firing Chamber: 13 inches wide 7 
by 1314 inches high, priced at less than $100. — 
Dust-proof interior; Non-Sag element install- 4 
ation; 3-Way switches for each element; Max. 
Temp. 2300 deg. F.; 115-volt operation. 


Large Stocks Of: Paasche Air Painting Equipment; Atlas Spray Units; Electric Sprayit portable 


equipment; Kiln-Gards; Orton Cones; Kiln Furniture 
Free Catalog 


PARAGON INDUSTRIES 


Electric Kiln Division—P. O. Box 4654, Dallas 6, Texas. 





